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INTRODUCTION 


Part A The Nuclear Age 

1. The New Situation. 

On July 16, 1963, the world entered the eighteenth year 
of the nuclear age. In those eighteen years the world has 
seen most of the fears of the men who developed the atomic 
weapon realized. The era began with the Incineration of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki and has led to the spread of these weapons 
of destruction among the major powers of the world. The weapons 
have led to the arms race the scientists feared^ - a race 
characterized by fear and mutual distrust. Their greatest fear- 
that these weapons would lead to world war III and perhaps to 
the destruction of civilization as we know it - this fear, 
happily, has not come to pass, and there is some reason to 
think that perhaps it never will. Nonetheless, this danger is 
still well within the realm of possibility and cannot be lightly 
dismissed. The arms race and the spread of these 'ultimate 1 
weapons have, however, brought about a radical change in the 
structures of international relations, particularly in the 
spheres of political and military action. A permanent change 
has been wrought, and the world can never go back to the "good 
old days" of the pre-nuclear era. 

2. The Balance Si Power . 

International conflict was once understood in the pre-nuclear 

1. For an interesting discussion of the Scientist's views about 
the implications of the atomic bomb, see "The Scientists and 
the 'Next War'", in Robert Batchelder's The Irreversible 
Decision . 1939-1950, Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 1962, 
p. 225 ff. 
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age under the traditional concept of the "balance of power. 

In this theory power was understood to reside in the military 
capability to take and hold territory. Likewise, territory 
and the material and human resources on it were the chief 
source of power. In an international struggle, a balance of 
power was sought to keep one nation or alliance of nations from 
becoming so powerful that it could take and hold territory of 
another at little or acceptable cost to itself. The balance 
of power was achieved by building up one's own forces to equal 
those of the potential aggressor, or by forming alliances with 
other nations whose combined military strength could match that 
of the aggressor. Thus a balance was achieved as long as the 
aggressor was deterred from his aggression by the power of the 
balancing alliance. If deterrence failed, however, the balanc- 
ing alliance was forced to defend against the aggression and 
thus restore the balance of power by waging war. Whether or 
not an actual balance existed depended in fact upon whether 
the "defending" states were able to deny territorial gains to 
the "aggressor" states. 

A characteristic of this balance was that the forces which 
served to deter aggressive aots were the same forces that were 
used to defend against these acts should deterrence fail. As a 
result, the three primary functions of military force-to punish 
the enemy, to deny him territory (or take it from him,) and to 
mitigate damage to oneself- were embodied, more or less, in the 

2. For a fuller discussion of this subject see Glen H. Snyder, 
"Balance of Power in the Missile Age," Journal qf Inter- 
national Affairs. Vol. XIV, No. 1 (I960), pp. 21-35. 
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same weapons systems.' The technological development of air 
power in World War II began to separate these first two mil- 
itary functions of punishment and denial. Air forces enabled 
a country at war to make devastating "punishment” strikes at 
territory and installations well within the borders of the 
opponent that had only remote connection with the war effort 
at the front lines. The development of nuclear weapons and long 
range ballistic missile delivery systems have further separated 
the functions of punishment and denial in modern war. Not 
only have these weapons led to the separation of the functions 
of punishment and denial, they have Increased the relative 
importance of punishment in deterring actions as compared with 
the importance of frustrating and denying aggressive moves. 
These two factors- the separation of the forces and functions 
of punishment and denial, and the Increased importance of pun- 
ishment relative to denial capabilities - have changed the bal- 
ance of power concept rather radically. It is now possible for 
a nation with a very inferior denial capability to deter attack 
by a large and powerful aggressor state by possessing and 
threatening to use a thermonuclear punishment capability aga- 
inst the homelands and population of the potential enemy. As 
a result of these new technological developments, there has 
been a new balancing structure superimposed upon the old one. 
This structure is called the balance of terror. 


3. Glen H. Snyder, Deterrence and Defense. Princeton, New 
Jersey; Princeton ISniirerslty ass, 1961, p. 8. 
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3. The Balance of Terror. 

The balance of terror is also a power balancing structure, 
but its source of power lies in "terror" rather than in the 
traditional power resources. It's system of power is based not 
upon the power to take and hold territory, but rather upon 
the power to inflict severe punishment, to prevent the enemy 
from inflicting severe punishment upon oneself, and to deter 
by the threat of punishment. A balance of terror can be said 
to exist between two nuclear powers when neither side can 
strike first with his nuclear weapons without receiving in re- 
turn an entirely intolerable retaliatory blow. A balance of 
terror does not exist if one side can destroy all but a tol- 
erable portion of the other's retaliatory forces by striking 
first. Thus the balance of terror, unlike the balance of power 
does not depend upon approximate parity of forces, but only 
upon the ability to strike back with unacceptable punishment 
after being attacked first. Seen this way, the balance of ter- 
ror is first and foremost a deterr ent balance rather than a 
defensive balance as is the balance of power. 

Some of the differences of the balance of terror as com- 
pared to the balance of power other than those we have already 
seen may perhaps concretize these two concepts for us. In the 
pre-nuclear age, war strategists measured carefully such fac- 
tors as industrial capacity and manpower reserves, for these 
were, after all, the sources of power and therefore extremely 
Important factors in planning or waging a war. In the nuclear 
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age, however, only those manpower forces already mobilized 
and at the "battlefront" are significant in war calculations, 
and only those weapons and delivery systems that are operational 
and poised for action become factors in a modern war. Thermo- 
nuclear war is not likely to last long enough for industrial 
capacity to be of much significance. In the balance of terror, 
industrial potential provides only pre-attack power, not post- 
attack power. 

In the balance of terror, the balancing process is con- 
siderably changed from what it was in the pre-nuclear age. 
Military and political alliances between nations is absolutely 
necessary in a world of states with limited sources of power, 
but in a world of nuclear states, it is possible for a state 
to manufacture its own retaliatory forces in such measure that 
it no longer must rely solely upon alliances to deter against 
threats to its security. This fact tends to make it difficult 
to hold together alliances composed of nuclear "have" and 
"have not" states. The position of the French in the NATO 
alliance might serve as a good example of this tendency. 

4. The Interaction between the Balance of Power and the Balance 
of Terror . 

One should beware of thinking in terms of either a bal- 
ance of power 2H a balance of terror, for both are at work 
simultaneously in international relations today. But the inter- 
action of these two balancing systems has severely complicated 
the problems of international conflict. The actual situation 
that holds is not a pure balance of power nor a pure balance of 
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terror, but rather a mixed balance where conventional forces 
and nuclear forces both enter into the struggles between 
nations. Any clash between the tactical (conventional) forces 
of two nuclear powers creates the risk of strategic (nuc- 
lear) forces coming into play, either through limited nuc- 
lear war, through strategic reprisals, or through escalation 
to all-out thermonuclear war. Thus the balance that may obtain 
between tactical forces is not the sole consideration in tak- 
ing or denying territory. Both sides have to weigh the dangers 
and probabilities that the other side will resort to nuclear 
weapons which tend to balance a situation, no matter what the 
tactical balance may be. Nuclear weapons always tend to be a 
possible "equalizer" should the other side begin to win on 
the tactical level. A strategic balance, however, is not nec- 
essarily an equalizer, if either side appears more reluctant 
to resort to the use of strategic forces than the other. If 
the strategic balance is very stable, that is, if nuclear par- 
ity exists between two opponents, but one side is superior 
in tactical forces, the superior side may feel that the infer- 
ior opponent may not be willing to risk strategic war over a 
limited objective. In this case, he may use his superior tac- 
tical forces to gain territory under the "umbrella" of nuclear 
stalemate. The key factor here in any aggressor's calculations 
of whether or not to try a tactical "nibble" is his estimation 
of his opponent's intentions to use nuclear forces to keep 
from loosing the small bit of territory to conventional forces. 
If he thinks that the opponent has no Intention of calling in 
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hls strategic forces to avoid defeat at a limited objective, 
he may feel free to ignore the balance of terror and resort 
to the tactical attack where he has superiority Just as if 
there were only the balance of power structure to account for. 
Thus the balance of terror has been superimposed upon the old 
balance of power structure, and the two interact in very com- 
plicated ways. 

5. Oanabllitles vs. Intentions. 

In looking more closely at the interaction of the balance 
of terror and the balance of power, one of the changes wrought 
by the added complexity is the shift in the relative values of 
capabilities and intentions. In the pre-nuclear balance of 
power system, a calculation of capabilities was the only really 
important consideration in planning for a conflict. The inten- 
tions of the opponent were not nearly so Important as his 
capabilities. But the high costs of nuclear conflict have chan- 
ged all that. To be sure the capability to use strategic forces 
is still Important, but where the use of this capability means 
equal destruction to the user as well as to the one attacked, 
the Intentions of the opponent to take those risks rather than 
loose the objective in question becomes at least an equal 
factor to the capability, if not a more Important one. One 
writer has said: 

One might say that the subjective "balance of intentions" 

has become at least as Important as the more objectively 

calculable "balance of capabilities." 4 


4 . Ibid ., p. 50 
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Because of this increase of the importance of intentions, 
it is now possible to deter an enemy action by demonstrating 
my Intentions to "up the ante" to nuclear conflict. This 
brings us into the realm of deterrence policy. Prior to the 
nuclear age, deterrence was a factor among many factors in a 
national policy. But the Increased Importance of intentions 
has revolutionized the role of deterrence in international 
relations. Policies are now planned around deterrence as well 
as around defense. Deterrence has become a full scale, con- 
sciously planned, carefully studied strategy for maintaining 
the "delicate balance of terror." A great deal of thought and 
theoretical analysis is now being applied to the concept of 
deterrence for it may be a viable alternative to nuclear de- 
fense. One analyst has said: 

The idea of deterrence has become a central organizing 
concept for all types of strategic problems and for all 
manner of enforcement threats... 5 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense Alain C. Enthoven 

said recently: 

This then is the most important objective of our nuclear 
posture: to make thermonuclear war unlikely by deterring 
deliberate calculated nuclear aggression. 6 

Indeed, deterrence has come to play a central role in any con- 
sideration of national security, arms control and disarmament, 
test-ban agreements, foreign policy, and international alliance 
strategy, (eg. NATO. ) 

5. Donald G. Brennan, "Setting and Goals of Arms Control" in 
Arms Control. Disarmament , and National Security, ed. 

Donald gT B rennan, New York: George Braziller, 1961, p. 23. 

6. Prom an address by Dr. Allain C. Enthoven, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Systems Analysis) before the Loyola 
University Forum for National Affairs, Los Angeles, California, 
10, February, 1963. 
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6. Deterrence . 

Judging from current long range policy decisions in the 
United States and Western Europe and from the posture of the 
Soviet Union on their conquest of the globe, it seems as though 
a policy in which deterrence is a key concept is likely to 
dominate the realm of international conflict for at least 
another decade. This being the case then, it is extremely 
important that a careful analysis of the manifold complexities 
of deterrence and its values and implications be made as it 
effects all phases of our national life. There has been a great 
deal of such analysis of deterrence in military and military- 
political circles, but as yet there has been only superficial 
analysis in many other important areas of our national life 
that are directly effected by this policy. In particular, I 
think the Church needs to consider the policy of deterrence 
very seriously in order to investigate its values and assump- 
tions in the light of the Gospel. This is no mean task, and 
there are many dedicated people already at work on this sub- 
ject. Nevertheless, more must be done and I intend to suggest 
some ways as to how I think it should be done. In order for 
the Churches to speak intelligently on the subject of deter- 
rence, however, and in order for them to gain a hearing from 
the decision makers and from the military-political analysts, 
they must be Informed as to the factors, problems, uncertain- 
ties, complexities, and details that must be ingredients in the 
tremendous problems facing our decision makers. This approach 
necessarily involves some assumptions about the nature of the 
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problems we are dealing with, the values Involved, and the 
role of Christian ethical analysis in the decision making 
processes that determine our national policies; and it is to 
these assumptions that I now address myself, before moving 
on to the main body of this paper. 
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Part B. The Communications Gap. 
1. World War II Fallur e . 


Robert Batchelder In his excellent book on the "irrever- 
sible decision" ^ to drop the atom bomb on Japanese cities, 
has pointed out the dangers of narrow or one-sided approaches 
to national policies. In his analysis of the factors of the 
decision to use the bomb against non-military (i.e., civilian) 
targets, he points out that the American leadership tended to 
think of war in purely military terms, rather than in terms 
of political or ethical goals as was the case at the begin- 
ning of the war. 

Since the war was considered to be primarily a military 
matter, it was assumed that military men should make 
the most important decisions, and those on the basis of 
"military necessity." Thus the shift to obliteration 
bombing of Japanese cities ( a major policy change) was 
decided upon by an AAF officer in the Pacific, not by 
top-level political leaders. Similarly the decision to 
reduce the interval between the first and second atomic 
bombs from four to two days was made on purely tactical 
grounds by a front-line military officer. 8. 

And it was this bend of thinking that closed the minds 
of our decision makers to a whole host of ethical considera- 
tions, political values and militarily less destructive but 
equally convincing strategic alternatives to the dropping of 
the atom bomb upon Japanese cities. The failure of the Amer- 
ican people in this period was that they saw the values and 
objectives of the war to be the proper sphere of the "experts." 


7. See Batchelder, The Irreversible Decision. 1939-1950. op. 
cit.. Note 1. 


8. Ibid ., pp. 209-10 


They, therefore, abrogated their responsibility for determin- 
ing the values to be served by national policy. These "ex- 
perts," as we have seen, soon gave over this responsibility 
to the military men whose decisions were made on the basis 
of military values and objectives. Thus military values were 
the only values applied to the conduct of the war, while 
ethical and political considerations were largely passed over 
No Christian can accept this as a satisfactory state of 
affairs (although we did at the time) ; for it is the duty of 
the Christian to bring the moral and ethical values of his 
faith to bear upon the decisions that are made in his behalf 
by the leaders of his country. As Dr. Batchelder said: 

What is required for the future is not only that proper 
ethical thinking be applied to the making of each par- 
ticular policy decision affecting nuclear weapons. It 
is even more important that our whole style of thinking 
about war be such that these particular decisions are 
not - as in 1945 - morally compromised before they are 
reached. 9 

2. 4 Communications Gap. 

As I see it, we are faced with a similar situation today 
The decision makers of our age and their advisors are much 
more politically minded than say the same decision makers at 
the end of the war. Political values are probably as much to 
the foreign decision making as are military values, but many 
of these values are rather superficial and ill-defined. Such 
things as "free world security", "national security", "freedom 
and "Western values" are much referred to as the summum bonum 
of our policies, but what these mean and how they are served 


9. Ibid., pp. 221-2 
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by the policies is not at all clear. At the same time, many 
of those writing on the subject of nuclear policy formations 
tend to ignore the extreme complexity of the problems they 
are dealing with and reach moral solutions as a result of 
artificial simplifications. This leaves a gap between those 
making decisions and those raising value considerations. The 
fault for this communications gap lies with both sides, and 
pointing the finger can serve little useful purposes. Part 
of the fault lies with those in the Churches however, and 
there are at least two reasons for this communications gap on 
their part. 

1. Many writers in the Christian Ethics field tend to 
approach decision making in a different way from 
those who must decide military and national security 
polioies. 

2. Many writers in the Christian Ethics field are unin- 
formed as to the difficulty and complexity of the 
problems involved in making these different decisions. 
As a result they oversimplify Issues. 

Let us look more closely at these two factors in the 
breakdown in communications. 

1. Policy recommendations are the result of two factors — 
analyses of the facts and the values involved. Careful analy- 
sis of all the relevant data and a consideration of the values 
to be served are the necessary "raw material" of a policy 
recommendation. Policy decision making is the connection of 
the analyses and the values into a logical, coherent "chain" 
or system for the purpose of concrete action. But there are at 
least two ways to approach the combination of values and analy- 
ses- optimizing systems and maximizing systems. 
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An optimizing mechanism attempts to resolve conflicts 
among competing values by weighing the relative importance 
of the values, measuring analytically the relative probab- 
ilities of their fulfillment by different policies, and then 
arriving at a policy recommendation which provides a "best" 
combination of value fulfillments. A maximizing system con- 
centrates on a few non-competing values, and, without having 
to resolve any conflicts, chooses policies which are best in 
relation to these values. If optimizing tries to resolve com- 
petition among values, maximizing looks for policies which 
provide the highest fulfillment of a relatively small number 
of non-competing values. 10 

Because those who make decisions on arms policy in the 
United States must resolve value conflicts, they typically 
use optimizing systems. On the other hand, many of those 
approaching the same problems from the point of view of Christ- 
ian Ethics often seek to implement a few non-competing values 
such as "love" or "peace", and thus they tend to use maximiz- 
ing systems. (This is not to say, however, that all Ethecists 
are maximizers.) The tendency of optimizing is to become bog- 
ged down in the analysis and to treat the problems of values 
in a pseudo-mathematical, utilitarian fashion. The tendency 
of maximizing is to slight the work of analysis in favor of 

10. For this distinction I am heavily Indebted to Robert A. 

Levine's unpublished study entitled. Arms and the Intellect: 
The Logical Basis of Policy Disputes, Center for Inter- 
national Affairs, Harvard University, July, 1962. This 
study is to be published in book form in June, 1963. 
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the heavy emphasis on the clarity and simplicity of the 
decision when made within the maximizing system of lim- 
ited value. 

Communication between optimizing decision makers and 
maximizers breaks down when a solution arrived at by a max- 
imizing process does not take into account the facts of anal- 
ysis and thus results in an artificial simplification. Like- 
wise, decisions on the basis of a small number of non-com- 
petlng values seems like an "easy way out" of a difficult 
situation for those who have to optimize. Further, since 
maximizing systems necessarily tends to ignore probabilities, 
these solutions are generally seen by optimizers as unreal- 
istic and not pertaining to the "real world" of problems. 

2. The second factor in the breakdown in communication is 
the natural result of the first, namely the fact that eth- 
ecists tend to be uninformed as to the difficulty of the 
subject they are dealing with. As we saw above, maximizers 
tend to slight the difficult work of analysis and thus they 
just don't know the facts of the matter. Those who don't have 
their facts straight, usually don't get much of a hearing 
from those who must make decisions on the basis of a know- 
ledge of the facts. This is so no matter how perceptive and 
brilliant the accompanying discussion of values may be. As 
a result, the "baby" is thrown out with the "bathwater," and 
communication breaks down. 

2. Crossing the Cnnuminl cations Gap. 

If we are to learn from the mistakes of World War II, 
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we must cross this communications gap so that ethical value 
considerations become relevant to the decisions about nuc- 
lear weapons policy. This is one of the most crucial prob- 
lems of our times and is one of the greatest challenges to 
Christianity in this age. It is my opinion that this chall- 
enge can be met in at least two ways. If one would commun- 
icate with the decision makers of our nation, he must first 
be realistic. One must begin by accepting where we are and 
the weapons we have. There is no room for languishing for 
the good old days before the nuclear weapon. It is here, and 
it is here to stay, and we must learn to live with it. The 
same holds for force and violence as instruments of national 
policy. Deplorable as these may be, in a world of fallen men 
that includes both aggressive Communism and nuclear weapons, 
these instruments cannot be abandoned realistically. Further, 
if we would be realistic, we must avoid "all-or-nothing" 
attitudes. Total war or total disarmament, "Red or dead", 
and such attitudes tend to compromise morally the alternatives 
open to us in any given situation before the time of choice 
arrives. If we think in terms of two extreme possibilities, 
when a conflict comes we will have neither the equipment 
nor the theory for conducting a limited military engagement 
designed to advance limited political and ethical ends. Fur- 
ther, realism in an approach to the problems of nuclear wea- 
pons policy means resolving conflicts between several value 
considerations and a careful appraisal of probabilities; and 
this in turn means an optimizing mechanism of decision making. 
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Lastly, realism in these matters requires a marginalist 
rather than a systemic approach to policy. A marginal approach 
is one in which the starting point for any policy is exist- 
ing reality, and it proceeds by comparing the probable gains 
and losses of a closely related alternative by making small 
adjustments in existing reality. In other words, marginal 
recommendation are recommendations for relatively small ad- 
justments in existing reality. A systemic approach, on the 
other hand, usually begins with an ideal of reality and then 
recommends large changes in existing reality to bring about 
the conversion of existing reality to the ideal of reality 
in as short a time as possible. When these approaches are 
applied to nuclear weapons policies, the marginalist approach 
is much more realistic, for the probabilities of implement- 
ing a systemic policy recommendation in a democratic govern- 
ment are very low. This type of policy recommendation, there- 
fore, is of very little value to decision makers. 

The second thing that Christians must do if they would 
communicate with those involved in policy making for our 
nation is t& be informed. There is no excuse for not knowing 
the facts of the case. No ethical considerations should ever 
be made without knowing the facts of the situation in question. 
In the case of nuclear weapons policy, as we have seen, the 
issues are particularly complex and the problems are partic- 
ularly difficult, and no one person can hope to handle all 
the material available nor to fully understand it. At the same 
time, there is no escaping the necessity for at least knowing 
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the "language" and being familiar with the complexities 
of the Issues involved. This means much study and careful 
attention to such topics as international problems, weapons 
systems and their capabilities, political problems, etc. 

The objection may be raised that this is a long, difficult 
and costly business to be informed and to keep informed on 
these subjects, but, I maintain, that is the cost of our 
concern and of our desire to communicate. This is Christian 
concern in action, and there are no short cuts. The prob- 
lems of nuclear weapons policy and Christian ethics 

...are extremely complex and difficult problems that 
we can neither escape nor hope to fully understand. 

Their moral solution cannot come from artificial 
simplification... A proper appreciation of the moral 
aspects of defense policy requires an understanding of 
Theology s& well as the alternative strategies and 
their implications. A dialogue is required... ’ll 
(my emphasis) 

3. Purposes Ql this paper . 

It is my belief that the decision makers in Washington 
are not loath to take into account the ethical considerations 
of nuclear weapons policy. They are loath to pour over vol- 
umes of unrealistic solutions, however, that show little 
appreciation for the complexities of the issues and that show 
little analysis of the facts. If we are to avoid the pit- 
falls of the communications gap that I have discussed above, 
then the decision makers are going to have to depend upon 
an informed and realistic citizenry that can enter into dia- 
logue on the values and ethics of the decisions which must be 

11. Dr. Enthonen, Address, op. clt. . p. 20. 
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made. It Is to this end that I have spent this year study- 
ing all phases and aspects of the problems of nuclear weapons 
policy. For the reasons sketched above in Part A, I have 
come to see deterrence as a central organizing concept for 
all manner of related problems in this whole field. But det- 
errence appears deceptively simple on the surface, and when 
one begins to probe the subject deeply, one finds it is as 
complex and difficult a strategy as any one can encounter 
in the realm of nuclear policy. In the light of my above 

i 

criticisms of Christians approach to these problems, one 
would expect me to try to be realistic and Informed about 
my subject matter, in this case deterrence. The purpose of 
this paper is not to suggest alternatives or changes to the 
deterrence policy of the United States, although some such 
suggestions may come up along the way. A great deal more 
work and study and prayer are required than is represented 
here before such an ambitious task could be undertaken. 

In line with what I understand to be a critical communications 
gap that I have discussed above, the purpose of this paper 
is to provide for myself and for other Christians that may 
read this paper a preamble to the "guesswork” of policy for- 
mation with respect to the facts and values of deterrence. 

This paper should enable me and anyone who reads it to begin 
dialogue on the subject of deterrence, its implications and 
values, with those who are making decisions in which deterr- 
ence is a factor. To this end I will begin by exploring the 
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logic of deterrence or deterrence theory. Then 1 will delve 
into the complexities of the three types of deterrence and 
try to evaluate the values and assumptions of each one. Last- 
ly, I will try to treat the future of deterrence as it is 
currently conceived and explore some of the problems and 
contradictions of the policy in the light of the Christian 
faith. 
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CHAPTTR I: DETERRENCE THEORY 

1. Deterrence and Defense; Definitions . 

As we have seen In the introduction the functions 
of military forces in defending national security (what 
ever that means) are threefold: First to punish an enemy, 
second to deny (or to take) territory to the enemy, and 
third to mitigate the damage that the enemy can do in a 
military conflict. Further, we saw that modern weapon 
technology has separated the forces that perform the fun- 
ction of punishment from those that perform the functions 
of denial and damage alleviation. This separation has led 
to the increased importance of deterrence relative to de- 
fense. This separation has led to a lot of confusion about 
the goals of national security policy, leading some to emph- 
asize defense and others to play up the role of deterrence. 

As we can see from the above discussion, national security 
policy must Include all three military functions and hence 
requires the forces of both defense and deterrence. Because 
of the separation of the functions, it becomes necessary to 
define the distinctions between the purposes and values of 
defense and deterrence, so that they can be separated for 
analysis and not be confused with one another in our follow- 
ing discussion. Dr. Snyder sees this distinction as vital to 
a discussion of the subject: 

The central theoretical problem in the field of national 

security policy is to clarify and distinguish between the 
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two central concepts of det errence and defense. 12 
Without further discussion, let us turn to the definition 
and distinction of these two concepts. 

In the military sphere, deterrence essentially means 
discouraging an enemy from using his military strength by 
threatening him with costs and risks that outweigh his 
anticipated gains. By contrast. Defense means cutting down 
the possibility of our own costs and risks in the event that 
deterrence falls. (Costs and risks here refer not only to 
costs and risks in war damage, but also to losses of terr- 
itory. Thus we are using defense to mean both the functions 
of denial and reduction of damage caused by the war.) A 
further distinction can be seen in deterrent and defense 
value. Deterrent value is measured in terms of the effect 
that a given deterrent military-political action has upon 
the opponent's intentions « The Soviets may intend to launch 
a ground attack upon West Berlin, but then change their 
intentions when we move heavy concentrations of troops and 
support equipment into Berlin. If so, the action on our part 
will have had deterrent value for it affected the intentions 
of the opponent in the desired way. Defense value, in contrast, 
is measured in terms of the enemy's capabilities. A cer- 
tain weapon or force has defense value if it can neutralize 
or mitigate the destructive capability of the enemy, whether 
that capability be to take territory or to inflict war damage. 

12. Snyder, Deterrence and Defense, op. clt». p. 3» 
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One of the complicating factors of the relation be- 
tween defense and deterrence that is seldom taken into 
account in discussions of the subject is the fact that a 
weapon or force that has high deterrent value may not have 
a corresponding high defense value, and visa versa. Some 
forces contribute more to one objective than the other, and 
some may contribute much to one value while subtracting 
from the other. Perhaps the most common example of this fac- 
tor is the defense of Western Europe. In the military policy 
of the Western powers in Western Europe, nuclear weapons 
have held a central position as a deterrent. There can be 
no doubt that nuclear weapons contribute very high deterr- 
ent value against an attempted ground invasion. The crit- 
ical problem here, is what is their defense value? What is 
their denial and damage-alleviating capability? They would 
perhaps have some denial value, but they would be useless as 
a damage-reducing capability, for their use would incur more 
damage than their non-use. Furthermore, their use might 
likely cause the enemy also to use these weapons, which 
would insure greater damage to Europe than would the invas- 
ion which they would be defending against. So while nuclear 
arsenals in Europe might contribute greatly to deterrent 
value of that policy, they would probably detract from the 
defense value of the forces employing them. Another example 
might be the deploying of large numbers of conventional 
forces in Europe if an invasion were expected. These troops 
would have very high defense value if an invasion came. Yet 
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suoh an action might be interpreted by the Soviets as reluc- 
tance to use our nuclear forces and hence decrease the deter- 
rent value of our nuclear arsenals. 

A workable solution to this problem is not found in 
maximizing one value to the exclusion of the other, but 
rather by optimizing the values of different forces under 
given circumstances so as to achieve the best balance of de- 
fense and deterrent values. Maximizing either value could be 
disasterous, while maximizing both values could be prohibit- 
ively expensive. Instead one must calculate the probabilities 
of given enemy actions, and from these probabilities adjust 
the defense and deterrent values of various forces available. 
If, for example, in Western Europe, we think the probability 
of attack is low, we may feel that it is best to rely heav- 
ily upon nuclear deterrence, and allow our defense values 
to go down. If however, the probability of attack is high, 
we may decide to build up our defense values, even though 
some of these may detract from our deterrent values. 

Deterrence and defense are enjoyed at different times 
and under different conditions. Deterrence is basically a 
peacetime value, while defense is primarily a wartime value. 
Acting to effect the enemy's Intentions before conflict 
starts is a peacetime objective. Acting to reduce the enemy's 
capability to take territory or to inflict war damage after 
conflict starts is basically & wartime value. Deterrence and 
defense relationships are not only complicated by the fact 
that different forces contribute differing values to both 
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deterrence and defense, they are also complicated by the 
fact that these values for a given force chang e In the shift 
from peace to war. Tactical nuclear weapons, for example, 
have high deterrent value In peace time. When a war breaks 
out, they have very little deterrent value, since deterr- 
ence has already failed. At the same time, before the war 
they may have had little defense value, since the liklihood 
of escalation to all out war may not make them rational 
means of defense. Yet, after hostilities break out, and if 
the war can be held to limited proportions, they may have 
very great defense value. Similarly, a 50 megaton thermo- 
nuclear bomb may have considerable deterrent value prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities. If deterrence fails, however, 
and war breaks out, a 50 megaton bomb is of very little use 
as a deterrent ( unless it is used to keep hostilities with- 
in certain limits) since deterrence has already failed. The 
bomb prior to the outbreak of hostilities is a psychological 
weapon, but once deterrence has failed, most of that psychol- 
ogical deterrent value Is gone. As a defensive weapon, a 50 
megaton bomb Is probably close to useless, since It cannot 
be used for limited defensive objectives. Still, Its defense 
value ( as a post attack defensive deterrent) would be greater 
after an outbreak of hostilities than before. Thus the rela- 
tions between defense and deterrence are complex and not 
easily divisible. 

One must constantly keep in mind these distinctions and 
interactions when reading the following material in order that 
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the reader not receive the wrong Impression. Deterrence and 
defense are carefully distinguished in what follows, not 
because they are easily distinguished or because their 
intricate interactions are ignored, but solely for the 
purposes of analysis. With this in mind, then, let us turn 
to the analysis of deterrence and its Implications. First 
we shall look at the logic of deterrence, an analysis of 
the factors that affect deterrence, and then we shall look 
at the broader types of deterrence and their objectives. 

2. The Logic of Deterrence. 

Thomas 0. Schelling has defined deterrence as: 

... Influencing the choices that another party will 
make, and doing it by influencing his expectations 
of how we will behave. It involves confronting him 
with evidence lor believing that our behavior will 
be determined by his behavior. 13 

Implicit within this definition is the idea that our behav- 
ior will directly effect the gains or losses of the oppon- 
ent. In the case of military deterrence we are concerned 
mainly with creating for the opponent the prospect of los- 
ses that outweigh the net gains that would be expected from 
the given move we seek to deter. Seen this way, it is clear 
that military deterrence is on the whole a negative type of 
deterrence; the positive type being that which increases the 
gains for the opponent if he does not take the action we wish 


13. Thomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict. Cambridge 
Mass. Harvard University Press, 19^0, p. 13. 
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to deter. Negative or positive, either way, deterrence 
seeks to effect the anticipated gains and losses of the 
enemy over a certain proposed action, or what Is called 
by military experts the value Inventory of the enemy. 
Snyder points out that deterrence follows: 


...first, from any form of control which one has 
over an opponent's present and prospective "value 
inventory"; secondly, from the communication of a 
credible threat or promise to decrease or Increase 
that inventory; and thirdly, from the opponent's 
degree of confidence that one intends to fulfill 
the threat or promise. 15 


These second and third factors will be dealt with a little 


later, but here it is necessary to note that the value in- 
ventory spoken of is not the aggressor's existing value 
inventory, but rather the value inventory he anticipates. 

For example, a potential aggressor is not deterred from an 
action when his present losses outweigh his present gains 
if he takes a certain action, but when his net gain is less 
and his net loss is more than he can expect if he doesn't 
take the action. The enemy may be choosing between two "evils" 
and deterrence takes place only when the threatened evil 
exceeds the evil that will result if he does not take the 


move we seek to deter. Thus deterrence is a function of the 


14. The negative-positive distinction is somewhat nebulous, 
since if one increases the costs of taking an action, one 
of necessity, increases the gains of not taking that action. 
Still, broadly speaking, the distinction is useful, esp- 
ecially when one considers non-military means of deterr- 
ence. 

15« Synder, op. olt.. p. 10. It should be pointed out that 
this value inventory is effected by other factors than 
the capabilities and intentions of the deterrer, such as 
the effects the move in question might have on the un- 
alligned states. 
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total cost-gain expectations or the total value inventory 
of the party to he deterred. What, then are the factors 
in the value inventories of two opposing powers? 

If we may postulate two opposing powers, one a pot- 
ential aggressor and the other a deterrer, the probability 
of any given attack by the aggressor is the product of at 
least four factors which he must decide. These factors are 
what Dr. Snyder calls the aggressor's "risk calculus," or 
his immediate value Inventory. 

These four factors are: 

1) . the aggressor's valuation of his war objectives; 

2) . the cost which he expects to suffer as a result 

of various possible responses by the deterrer; 

3) . the probability of various responses, including 

"no response"; 

4) . the probability of winning the objectives with 

each possible response. 16 

These four factors are deceptively simple to state, but in 
fact are extremely difficult to evaluate and compare. For 
example, in complying with factor 2, the aggressor must take 
into account, not Just the cost he may suffer from the par- 
ticular response to his action that the deterrer may take. 

He must figure the cost for the whole war that he will be 
initiating with his attack, and hence this must be a cal- 
culation for the entire sequence of moves that the deterrer 
may take up to the termination of the war. This is a highly 
subjective evaluation and necessarily depends upon the agg- 
ressor's "image" of the deterrer 's intentions, and the deter - 


16 . For this whole section, I am heavily indebted to Snyder's 
excellent analysis of deterrence theory, op. clt. . 
pp. 13 ff. 
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rer's risk calculus (see below). Before moving on, however, 
let us look more closely at these factors and. see what they 
represent. 

Factor 1 is clearly the positive part of the "equa- 
tion," being the value of the gains to be expected from a 
successful attack. (For the sake of simplicity, let us 
assume that the aggressor is the Soviet Union, the deterrer, 
the United States, and the attack to be on Western Europe.) 
Factor 2 is the negative side, being the costs that the 
deterrer could Inflict upon the aggressor, taking into acc- 
ount the deterrer' s capabilities . Factor 3 is the aggressor's 
estimate of the deterrer 's actual (not possible) intentions, 
and hence is the aggressor's estimate of the credibility 
of the various responses possible by the deterrer. The total 
cost of the attack is measured by summing the product of 
factor 2 and factor 3 over the range of all possible respon- 
ses the deterrer might take. In other words, expected cost 
(Ec) is equal to the sum of the products of the cost per 
response (c) and the probability of the response (p); or 
written mathematically: 

Ec= c^pi + c 2 P 2 +••• c n P n ? where l,2..jiare 

the various responses possible. 

Such an equation is a great simplification of reality, but 
useful for analysis, Just the same. On the other hand, the 
valuation of the total gains is reached by summing the pro- 
duct of the value of the war objectives and the probability 
of gaining these objectives if the deterrer resorts to various 
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responses, i.e., the product of factor 1 and factor 4. The 
expected gains (Eg) Is equal to the sum of the products of 
the gains possible (g) and the probability of achieving 
that gain (P) with each deterrer's response, or written 
mathematically : 

Eg= gP^ + gP 2 + ••• gP n ; again where l,2,...n 
are the various responses possible to the deterrer. 
Thus the total gain-cost calculation for the aggressor's 
attack could be represented mathematically by the equation: 
(gPl + gP 2 + ...gP n ) - (c]p. L + c 2 P 2 + ...c n p n ) = Ev 
(expected value of the attack) or Eg - Ec = Ev. 

Theoretically if Ev were positive, the action would be pro- 
fitable to take, and if it were negative, it would not be 
profitable to take. In reality, however, an aggressor would 
have to compare this with the expeted values he might ex- 
pect from other non-military moves. Furthermore, he might 
find a negative Expected value profitable if the expected 
value of not taking the move were more negative. Reality 
is always more complicated than the models we use to try to 
understand it. 

Now as we have seen above, deterrence seeks to exercise 
control over the value inventory of the opponent, and in the 
case of the proposed attack we are discussing, this means 
that the deterrer will try to influence these factors of 
the aggressor's value inventory. Suppose the deterrer, real- 
izing that this particular attack is a likely move for the 
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aggressor, has estimated what he thinks the aggressor 
believes to be his (aggressor's) expected value of the 
attack and has found it to be positive; that is, the agg- 
ressor thinks he will make a total gain by the attack. 

This being the case, the deterrer will act to increase 
the aggressor's estimation of his costs or decrease his 
estimation of his gains. How can this be done? 

First, how can the deterrer affect the aggressor's 
estimation of his costs? As we saw, the aggressor's est- 
imation of his costs was the product of factors 2 and 3 
in his risk calculus. Factor 2 was the cost the aggressor 
expected to suffer as a result of various responses on the 
part of the deterrer. The deterrer can seek to Increase 
this factor by adding to his arsenal weapons which the 
aggressor might not have taken into account, such as a 50 
megaton bomb, or a highly accurate long range ballistic 
missile, or more armed forces, etc. Factor 3 is the easiest 
factor to influence; it is the credibility or probability 
of various moves. For example, an explicit threat to use 
nuclear weapons Increases the probability that the deterrer 
will actually use these weapons, since he becomes committed 
to them in the eyes of the "world." Anything that the deter- 
rer can do to further commit himself to the fulfillment of 

that threat will Increase the probability that he will carry 

17 

it out in the eyes of the aggressor. 1 


17. For a discussion of ways to increase the credibility of 
a threat, see appendix A. 
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It is important to note that even a bluff will increase the 
credibility of a threat because the opponent cannot be sure 
that it is a bluff. It is also important to note that 
small changes in probability may make a large difference in 
the risk calculus of the aggressor. This is because ex- 
pected cost is the product or probability times cost: 

Ec = c n p Q . Thus if the cost for a given response is very 
high, as for example in the case of a thermonuclear retal- 
iatory blow, a small change in the probability that that 
response will be made may change the expected costs quite 

a bit. Thus the expected cost of the aggressor can be aff- 

1 ft 

ected to deter by increasing capabilities for punishment 
and/or by increasing the probabilities that various punish- 
ment capabilities will be used. 

Eg - Ec = Ev 
As Ec ►Eg; Ev — >► 0 

If EcJ>Eg, Ev 0 or negative. The result is det- 
errence of the attack. 

Deterrence may also be accomplished by acting to lower 
the opponent's valuation of his war objectives - factor one- 
or by decreasing the probability of winning the objective 
through our various responses - factor four. Factor one is 
much more difficult to influence than factor four, since it 
rests primarily with the values held by the aggressor. How- 
ever, a deterrer could either destroy the objective in question 

18. Punishment capabilities are mentioned here rather than 
denial capabilities, since denial capabilities would 
more readily affect factor 4 of the aggressor's risk 
calculus. Thus we may make a distinction between deter- 
rence that derives from denial capabilities and deter- 
rence that derives from punishment capabilities. 
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(which is not very practical if the objective happens 
to be an ally) or move to neutralize the advantage that 
attainment of the objective would give the aggressor. In 
either case, the valuation of the objective would be re- 
duced. In the case of factor four, the deterrer can reduce 
the probability of winning the objective, by building up 
his forces of denial and placing them on the territory in 
question, thereby deterring by denial capability. Here, if 
we keep in mind that expected gain Eg is the product of 
objective valuation g times the probability of winning that 
valuation P, we can see where g is high a small reduction 
in P may result in a large reduction in expected gain. If 
expected costs are already high, a reduction in expected 
gain can cause expected value of the whole attack to drop 
to 0 or a negative value. 

Eg - Ec = Ev 

As Eg >-Ec, Ev— M) 

If Eg-CTEc, Ev<0 or negative. The result is deter- 
rence of attack. 

Our discussion so far has assumed a variety of responses 
on the part of the deterrer. The deterrer, however, has a 
risk calculus too, and this risk calculus is composed of the 
factors that direct his choices of responses to the aggres- 
sor's attack. What are these factors? 

The risk calculus of the deterrer is similar to the 
aggressor. If the deterrer is rational, ( and this is no 
small assumption!) his response to aggression will be deter- 
mined by at least five factors: 
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1) . his valuation of the territorial objective and 

of the other intangible gains ( e.g. f moral sat- 
isfaction) which he associates with a given re- 
sponse; 

2) . the estimated costs of fighting; 

3) . the probability of successfully holding the terr- 

itorial objective and other values at stake; and 

4) . the change in the probability of future enemy 

attacks on other objectives which would follow 
from various responses. 19 

5) . the costs of such future enemy attacks. 20 

Again, as in the case of the aggressor’s risk calculus, these 
estimates of cost and gain are "whole war" estimates, not 
just immediate response estimates. 

Factor 1 is a composite of values. First there is the 
value that the deterrer holds for the territory in question. 
Then there are the values associated with defending his 
values as well as the value of 'living up to’ any commit- 
ments or threats that he has made in connection with the 
territory in question. Factor 2 is the deterrer’ s estimation 
of the costs he would incur as a result of any response 
including no response. The costs included here are the costs 
of resisting the specific attack in question. In other 
words, the costs of bringing the conflict to a settlement 
before escalation to higher levels of conflict. For "whole 
war" estimates of cost, see factor 5* Factor 3 is the deter- 
rer *s estimation of the probability that he can hold the 
territory and other values at stake for each response available 


19. Snyder, op. clt. . p. 13. 

20. Snyder does not include this factor, but the writer feels 
it is important to distinguish between the costs of de- 
fending the immediate objectives and the cost anticipated 
in the future if the war continues. This distinction be- 
comes particularly relevant in the case of controlled 
nuclear reprisal. 
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to him. This factor refers not only to denial capability 
and probability, but also to punishment capability. A pun- 
ishment response, if powerful enough, may foreclose any 
territorial gains, while limited punishment reprisals may 
be able to force a settlement short of complete conquest of 
the territorial objectives. However, the probability or the 
credibility of denial and punishment actions to the enemy 
are different for each respective action. For a major attack, 
the credibility of a large punishment strike is high, while 
for a lesser challenge, a denial action would be more cred- 
ible. Again, however, credibility need not be very high if 
the action is very destructive, for even a small probability 
of terrible destruction has deterrent value. Factor 4 is 
the deterrer's estimation of the probability of his future 
costs in a war. This includes trying to estimate the course 
of an entire war with the aggressor, including such things 
as objectives that the aggressor may strike in counter-retal- 
iation that he would not strike if no response were made by 
the deterrer. This in large measure is dependent upon which 
responses the deterrer decides to use. For example, if he 
responds to a conventional attack with a nuclear retaliatory 
blow, he will increase the probability that the enemy will 
counter -retaliate with his nuclear arsenal, while if he re- 
sponds with a conventional response, the probability of the 
enemy resorting to nuclear weapons will remain low. Thus the 
response the deterrer makes to the initial attack will directly 
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effect the probability of the aggressor's course of action 
in the war that may follow. This, therefore, is a very im- 
portant factor in the deterrer's risk; calculus. Factor 5 
is the deterrer's estimation of the costs he will incur 
as a result of the change in the probability of future 
enemy attacks on other objectives which might follow from 
the various responses he might use. This factor is extremely 
hard to estimate, since it depends upon the enemy more than 
any of the other factors in his calculus. It is separated 
from factor 2 because a specific attack may be settled 
quickly and without further expansion of conflict (hope- 
fully for the deterrer) at a given cost which the deterrer 
may be willing to risk; while the costs of a whole war may 
incur risks to high to be acceptable to the deterrer. Some 
responses may bring the aggressor to the point of settlement 
without escalation ( such a successful denial capability, 
or controlled reprisal) while others may escalate the con- 
flict to larger proportions. This then is a factor in the 
deterrer's risk calculus that may become very important for 
him, depending upon how high a value he places upon the ob- 
jectives being attacked. 

In determining his response to a threatened aggression, 
the deterrer must weigh carefully these factors and try to 
arrive at the course of action that will minimize his losses 
and maximize his gains. How might this be done? 

As we have said above, the deterrer will seek to minimize 
his costs and maximize his gains, and to this end he will use 
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the five factors to arrive at a response or series of 
responses to the aggression that will achieve these ends. 

In calculating his gains, he will first determine the value 
to him of the territory being attacked (G t .) When that 1 b 
determined he will determine the gains he will receive 
from defending the territory, including such things as 
moral satisfaction, revenge, and living up to previous 
commitments, whether they be alliances or threats. These 
will be to some extent dependent upon the response he cho- 
oses to make to the aggression, since such commitments 
as threats will be in terms of specific responses. These 
we will designate ( g n ) where n is any given response. 
Secondly, he must take into account the probability of 
successfully holding the territorial objectives (P n ) and 
the probability of holding the other values at stake, 

(p n ) where n again is the number of any given response. Thus 
his expected gains Eg for any given response n will be given 
in terms of the equation: 

Eg = G..P + g p_ 

^ t n & n F n 

The deterrer will calculate the expected gains for all pos- 
sible responses and select that response that will maximize 
his gains. 

In calculating his costs, the deterrer will first of 
all estimate the cost of any response other than no response. 
This will be done (according to the scheme anticipated here) 
by seeking the quickest possible solution to the conflict 
that will minimize his immediate losses without compromising 
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his values or gains. This may he In terms of a strong 
denial force that will stalemate the attack, or It may 
be In terms of strategic nuclear reprisals against the 
homeland of the aggressor; in either case the purpose will 
be to respond In such a way as to bring the conflict to 
a speedy resolution at minimum cost to the deterrer. Let 
us designate this cost of fighting as (0 f .) Next the det- 
errer will estimate the probability of future attacks by 
the enemy upon other objectives of the deterrer. Let us 
designate this probability (p*.) Then he must estimate 
the change in that probability that will result for the 
various responses to the aggression. For example, a nuclear 
strike by the aggressor may not be very probable. But if 
the deterrer resorts to nuclear weapons first as a retal- 
iatory response to the attack, the probability that the 
aggressor will start to use his nuclear arsenal will increase. 
It is this change in the probability that the deterrer 
must now estimate; and we shall designate this change 
(Ap'jj); the change in the probability due to the specific 
response n. Next he will estimate the cost that he would 
incur if the aggressor resorted to future attacks on spec- 
ific objectives. This cost too, like the probability change 
above will be a function of the responses the deterrer uses 
to the aggression. The expected cost of the deterrer then 
will be the cost of fighting (C f ) plus the probability of 
future attacks times the cost of future attacks, (p'c n ), 
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plus the change In the probability of future attacks due 
to the deterrer 's response times the cost of these attacks 
(Ap'nC n ) or written in equation form: 

Ec = C f + c n p' + c n Ap n ' = °f + c n (p* +Ap' n .) 

Here, the deterrer will calculate these sums for each pos- 
sible response he can make and then choose that response 
that minimizes his expected costs. 

Again, as in the aggressor's risk calculus, the expec- 
ted value Ev of the final decision is evaluated by the 
equation: 

Eg - Ec = Ev;- Where Eg = expected gains; Ec = expected 
cost; and Ev = expected value for action. 

< G t p n + SnPn) ~ (°f + ° n (P* +A P’ n ) ) = ** 

Now as we said before, the deterrer will seek to choose that 
response that will minimize his losses and maximize his 
gains; or Eg max and Ec ml ; so that 

°max min max 

or where r is that response or series of responses among n 
possible responses that at the same time maximizes gains 
and minimizes losses, 

^max = G t P r + S^r’ and Ec min = °f + °r (p ’ + Ap ’r ); 

and ^ max = (G t P r + S^r* " (0 f + c r (p ' + Ap, r } >• 

Where G t = gain of keeping territory 

P r = probability of keeping territory 
g r = gains from defending territory 
p r = probability of defending other 
values 
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C f = cost of fighting 
C*= cost of whole war situation 
p*= probability of cost of other 
objectives 

Ap' = change in probability due to 
responses of deterrer 

Again, as in the case of the deterrer, the aggressor 
can seek to influence this value Inventory of the deterrer. 

Just as in the case of the deterrer influencing the aggres- 
sor’s Inventory, the aggressor influences the deterrer' s 
inventory by trying to lower the gains the deterrer expects 
from his response r and by trying to Increase his expected 
loss. These objectives may be accomplished in a variety 
of ways but again, the simplest means of effecting these 
changes is to alter the deterrer 's anticipated probability 
estimations. This is because, as we saw before, a small 
change in the probability can have a large effect upon the 
expected gains and expected losses. 

It should be pointed out that the deterrer' s entire 
Eisk calculus as estimated by the aggressor constitutes 
the credibility factor of the aggressor's risk calculus. 

Thus we see that the calculation of the risk calculus is 
not only important for the parties themselves, but is also 
very Important for the opponent. The aggressor estimates 
the credibility of various responses possible to the deter- 
rer by working out what he thinks will be the deterrer 's 
estimation of his own risk calculus. This will be a very 
imprecise calculation, since the deterrer does not even know 
what his response will be until he sees his cost-gain prospects 
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In the light of the attach itself; and this cannot be 
done ahead of time. Furthermore, the aggressor can not 
be sure that the deterrer will act rationally according 
to his own cost-gain expectations. Thus the uncertainties 
in the aggressor's estimation of credibility make this 
calculation very imprecise. 

Similarly, the deterrer seeks to evaluate the effect- 
iveness of his deterrent posture by attempting to guess 
the values of the factors in the aggressor's risk calculus. 
In estimating his credibility of aggression factor, he 
will attempt to guess how the aggressor is estimating the 
factors in his own (i.e., the deterrer's) risk calculus. 

It is perhaps useful to ask the question, do any of 
the decision makers in the US and the USSR actually calcul- 
ate out these factors in determining policies? In view of 
the extreme difficulty In calculating the probabilities 
of these factors, does anyone actually bother trying? The 
answer to this question is a difficult one. What is useful 
and necessary for a careful analysis is not always useful 
In actual policy formation, especially when arriving at some 
of the values is so difficult. The answer to this question 
depends upon whether or not the opponents actually think 
in probability terms. Snyder concludes on this score: 

I am inclined to believe, however, that decision- 
makers, Russians included do implicitly think in 
rough probabilities. The phrase "calculated risk" 
connotes more precision than is probably actually 
practiced, but it does suggest at least an awareness 
of the relevance of probabilities and even some sort 
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of rough-and-ready expected value calculation. 21 

It seems clear that the advisors to the decision-makers 
do think in probabilities and that they are trying to 
assign limits of probabilities to certain actions so as 
to try to compensate for errors. Thi3 is true for the US, 
and I suspect it is also true for the USSR too. Another 
question arises, however: are these equations and the 
calculations they represent of any use at all if the range 
of probability error is so large as to make the statement 
useless. For example is the quantification of a probability 
such as "more than ten percent but less than 60 percent" 
useful as a factor? This must probably be an open question 
to be decided by those who must try to take such calcul- 
ations into account. The important thing to remember is 
that such uncertainty tends to favor the deterrer rather 
than the aggressor. Since it is the aggressor who must take 
the initiative, it Is he who must bear the burden of weigh- 
ing the uncertainties. And in a world where even the small- 
est border skirmish can escalate into all-out utter devast- 
ation, the aggressor's uncertainty is an important deterring 
factor. 


21. Snyder, op. clt. ■ p. 29 


CHAPTER II: TYPES OP DETTRRENCE 


1. A Brief Historical Review. 

In an age where the relationships between deterrence, 
defense, and modern technology are constantly changing 
with every International crisis and every technological 
breakthrough, "undisciplined" Intuition is not a useful 
tool for discussing and guiding policy. As a result, strat- 
egists and policy makers have resorted to the mathematical- 
scientific tool of simple conceptual "models" to evolve 
definitions, terminology and eventually policy. But the 
model used severely effects the conclusions reached. A 
model that is too simple may yield over-simplified re- 
sults, while one that is too complex is not much better 
than dealing with the terribly complex situations in hist- 
ory. So far, our main problem in national strategy thinking 
has been oversimplification, rather than over-complexity. 

The conceptual model used between the years of roughly 
1945-1954 was characterized by what we saw as a monopoly 
of nuclear power. The United States had an effective mono- 
poly of nuclear weapons which could be used in any conflict 
The result was that we felt confident that any provocative 
actions on the part of the Soviet Union could lead to tre- 
mendous damage to the Soviets, while they. could do little 
or nothing in reprisal. Therefore, we felt that the Soviets 
would be deterred from any provocations short of minor ones 
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We now know that this model was not very true to 

the facts, and the fact that the Soviets did not take any 

provocative actions during that period was largely due to 
22 

other factors. These factors were largely independent 
of our nuclear forces. By the early 50' s this policy be- 
gan to change with the development of nuclear weapons by 
the Soviet Union. At that time, nuclear deterrence became 
an even more explicit policy of the United States. Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles set forth what this 
policy was as the executive branch saw it in his famous 
speech of 1954 addressing the Council on Foreign Relations 
where he described the policy of "massive, instant retaliation." 
Mr. Dulles said: 

...before military planning could be changed, the 
President and his advisers as represented by the 
National Security Council, had to take some basic 
policy decisions. This has been done. The basic deci- 
sion was to depend primarily upon a great capacity 
to retaliate, instantly, by means and at places of 
our choosing. 23 

This policy represented a new but equally simple model 
that proved also to be inadequate. In this model the Sov- 
iets were seen as equals in deterrent power giving rise 
to an automatic, symmetrical, and reliable balance of ter- 
ror. The "terror" or disaster that would follow inevitably 
upon any attacker was believed to be an effective deterrent 
against all deliberate attacks. Since any war meant all- 


22. For a discussion of some of these factors see Herman 
Kahn, Thinking About the Unthinkable . New York: 
Horizon Press, I9S2T, pp. 103-4. 

23. Quoted by Ralph E. Lapp, Kill and Overkill. New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1962), p. 80. 


out war, and all-out war meant mutual annihilation, and 

perhaps the end of life upon this planet, an automatic 

balance was seen to exist that effectively stalemated 

any attempts toward aggressive action on the part of 

either party. Since nuclear weapons had cancelled each 

other out, many believed that the military situation had 

returned to that of the pre-nuclear age. 

In 1957, Henry Kissinger came out with his now famous 

24 

book. Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy in which he 
advocated the use of tactical nuclear weapons as "conven- 
tional" weapons in limited war. Military strategists and 
others however, were beginning to have serious questions 
as to whether conflict could be kept limited if any kind 
of nuclear weapons were introduced. This growing uneasy- 
ness coupled with the increasing complexity of the missile 
systems and the necessity for split second timing- -these 
things began to shake the foundations of the "massive 
retaliation" model. In 1955, Professor Leo Szilard ^5 
pointed out that the use of even strategic forces need not 
be all out. He advocated a graduated city for city ex- 
change in the case of extreme provocations, rather than 

26 

massive responses. A few years later, Morton Kaplan and 
27 

Thomas Schelling explored the possibilities of using 

24. Henry Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy. 

(New York: Harper, 1957) • 

25. Leo Szilard, "Disarmament and the Problem of Peace," 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. XI, No. 8 (October 
1955), pp. 297-307 . 

26. Morton Kaplan, "The Calculus of Nuclear Deterrence" World 
Politics . October, 1958. 

27. Thomas 0. Schelling, op. clt. 


threats or actual explosions upon limited targets as a 

"bargaining" strategy short of massive responses. 

Even these concepts were developed from the position 

of a stable balance of terror, and this too began to come 

under fire in the late 50' s. First of all, it was recog- 
28 29 

nized by Kahn and Wohlstetter and many others that 

■ 

the nation striking first and disabling the others "second- 

strike force" would have a tremendous advantage. Secondly, 

Kahn and others pointed out that while thermonuclear war 

would be terribly destructive, it would not bring about 

the end of mankind on the planet, but rather that the 

social and economic fabric of an attacked nation could 

survive if they were properly prepared. Some writers were 

carried away by these considerations and dlspalred of 

the terribly instability of the arms race. Others, not 

going to this extreme, became very interested in seeking 

ways to develop a more stable deterrent situation. 

Interest in this subject was so great that a school 
grew up known as the Minimum Deterrence or Finite 
Deterrence group. 30. 

This group argued that the only possible purpose of 
strategic forces was to neutralize, by threat of retal- 
iation, the opponent's strategic forces. This being the 

28. Herman Kahn, On Thermonuclear War. (Princeton, New 
Jersey; Princeton University Press, I960.) 

29. Albert Wohlstetter, "The Delicate Balance of Terror," 
in Foreign Affairs Quarterly. January, 1959* 

30. See Herman Kahn, Thinking about the Unthinkable. 
op. cit., p. 108. 
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case, they argued, there would be nothing else needed 

or feasible In the strategic policy of the US. ^ 

By and large, this view is now being rejected- at 
least so far as official United States policy Is 
concerned. 30 

Proof of this point may be seen In Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara's remarks at the commencement exer- 
cises at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor last 
June 16th; where he said: 

...relatively weak national nuclear forces with 
enemy cities as their targets are not likely to be 
sufficient to perform even the function of deter- 
rence... In the event of war, the use of auch a 
force against the cities of a major nuclear power 
would be tantamount to suicide, whereas its employ- 
ment against significant military targets would have 
a negligible effect on the outcome of the conflict. 

United States policy has now abandoned these simpler 

models of "massive retaliation" and "automatic balance of 

terror" and now operates upon a principle or model that 

might be termed "selective response." 

There are three related themes underlying and uniting 
our defense policies today. They are, first, deter- 
rence of aggression; second, freedom for the President 
to select and apply the amount and kind of force 
appropriate to the threat at hand; and third, the con- 
trolled use of force. 32. 

In spelling out this second "theme" of current policy. 

Dr. Enthoven says: 


30. Ibid, . p. 108. 

31. For a fine cogent argument of this position, see Ralph 
E. Lapp, op. cit.,also see Richard 3. Leghorn, Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists. Vol. XIV(June 1958)pp. 205-209, 
and George W. Rathjens, Jr., Ibid.,pp. 225-228. 

32. Address on U. S. Defense Policy for the 1960's by Dr. 
Alain 0. Enthoven, on. clt,. p. 2. 
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In order to give the President the freedom of action 
required to be able to limit appropriately the use 
of force, current defense policy emphasizes flex- 
ibility, options, and choice. One of its main objec- 
tives is to make available to the President a range 
of military responses appropriate for each threat 
to our security, so that he can apply force adequate 
to accomplish the objectives at hand without causing 
any unnecessary damage or loss of life, while hold- 
ing to a minimum the risk of escalation to a more 
destructive level of conflict. 33 


Let us turn to the objectives of this strategic policy 
now, and with particular attention to the deterrence asp- 
ects of this policy, let us explore the types of deter- 
rence as they fit the present conceptual model of inter- 
national affairs. 


2. U. 3. Strategic Objectives. 


Of the three objectives of defense policy quoted 
above — deterrence of aggression, freedom for an approp- 
riate response, and controlled use of force — we are mainly 
concerned with the first — deterrence. Herman Kahn lists 
six broad objectives. of U.3. military policy. 

(1) Type I Deterrence — to deter a large attack on 
the military forces, population, or wealth of 
the United States, by threatening a high level 
of damage to the attacker in retaliation; 

(2) Type II Deterrence — to deter extremely pro- 
vocative actions short of large attack on the 
U.3. (for example, a nuclear or even all-out 
conventional strike against Western Europe) 

by the threat of an "all-out" U.3. nuclear re- 
prisal against the Soviet Union; 

(3) Improved War Outcome — to limit damage to U.3. 
(and allied) population and wealth, and to 
improve the military outcome for the U.3. should 
a war occur; 

(4) Stability — to reduce the likelihood of an inad- 
vertent thermonuclear war; 


33. Ibid., pp.2-3 



(5) Comprehensive Arms Control — to control and limit 
both the arms race and the use of force in sett- 
ling disputes; 

(6) Type III Deterrence — to deter provocations not 
covered by Type II Deterrence and provide sup- 
port for the achievement of "peaceful" political 
objectives and for tactics such as Controlled 
Reprisal, other limited wars, mobilizations, 
negotiations, and so forth. 34 


If deterrence is our major emphasis in this paper, 

We need not consider objective 3 — Improved War Outcome — 
since this is clearly a defensive objective rather than a 
deterrent one. Thus we are left with five objectives of 
deterrent strategy — Type I, II, III Deterrence, Stability, 
and Comprehensive arms control. We might divide these ob- 
jectives into two groups — military and non-military object- 
ives. The first three Type I, type II and type III Deter- 
rence ■ — > are military objectives, while Stability and Com- 
prehensive Arms Control are relatively speaking non-military 
objectives. Since our purpose here is mainly to explore the 
field of military deterrence, we will not treat these 
last two objectives in any systematic way. This is not 
intended to reflect upon the relative importance or unim- 
portance of these objectives. Indeed, the writer feels 
very strongly that Comprehensive Arms Control objectives 


34. Kahn, Thinking . . op. eit,. p. 109. Enthoven lists 3 

objectives ef nuclear military policy: 1) deter delib- 
erate calculated nuclear aggression, 2) make accidental 
war unlikely, and 3) if war occurs, to bring it to a 
speedy conclusion favorable to ourselves and to limit 
damage to ourselves and our allies. Address, 3P. clt. . 
p. 13. Snyder also lists three objectives: l) deterrence 
of an all-out Soviet surprise attack on the United States 
2) defense — i.e., the efficient waging of war — after 
such an attack; and 3) deterrence of major Soviet 
aggressions elsewhere, on. clt. . pp. 52-3. 


are among the most important objectives of strategic 
policy. Still, for purposes of time and space limitation, 
we shall deal systematically only with the military strat- 
egic deterrent objectives. 

3. Deterrent Classification. 

The parameter of deterrent classification is usually 
the values associated with the objectives in contest. If 
a party holds two values, A and B, and A is the higher of 
the two values, then actions that will deter the enemy 
from attacking value A will be his primary deterrence goal, 
while those that deter attacks on B will be secondary goals. 
3o it is with Kahn's Type I, Type II and Type III Deter- 
rence. Type I seeks to deter large attacks on the United 
States homeland, whether that attack is against military 
installations or against population. Type II seeks to deter 
extreme provocative acts against other high values short 
of the highest value — the U.3. homeland. Type III Deter- 
rence seeks to deter provocations against limited values, 
that is, against values that are not vital to the United 
States, but which the U. S. would not like to loose. Thus, 
Type III Deterrence might seek to deter provocations that 
might range from the shelling of Quemoy and cutting Sub- 
marine cables through closing off aocess to Berlin, up to 
aggressions on the scale of Korea or Laos. 

Such distinctions between types of deterrence are 
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extremely useful In discussing deterrence theory, for 
they correctly separate the functions to be served (on 
the basis of the values to be served) from the capabilities 
that may be employed to Implement these functions. Too 
often deterrence as a principle Is attacked or rejected 
without making any distinction as to which type of deter- 
rent function Is being criticized. Usually, nuclear weapons 
are associated with "deterrence", and those who condemn 
nuclear weapons condemn deterrence, even though Type II 
and Type III deterrence may take place without nuclear wea- 
pons. Similarly, the use of nuclear weapons to attain ob- 
jectives In Type III deterrent situations is often condem- 
ned, and since no distinction between Type III and Types 
I and II are made, "deterrence" is condemned across the 
board. On the other hand, some whole-heartedly "baptize" 
nuclear deterrence "out-ofhand", without thinking through 
the Implications of nuclear capabilities used for Type III 
situations. Thus the breakdown according to types is nec- 
essary for accurate analysis and for value distinctions and 
considerations . 

Kahn is not the only one to have developed a typology 
for deterrence. John Grant and Denis Healy and some other 
British authors^ have used the terminology "passive deter- 
rence" to refer to Type I and "active deterrence^ to refer to 
Type II. The thought behind this distinction is that Type 
I Deterrence does not really take an act of will 


35. Quoted by Kahn in OTtf. op. clt. ■ p. 282 note 
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while Type II deterrence does. While the connotations of 
"active" and "passive" may he richer than "Type I "and 
"Type II", still they are misleading. The act of all-out 
countercity retaliation after taking a first strike is 
hardly a passive act. And as a matter of fact, Type I 
deterrent action does require a deliberate willful decis- 
ion which in some circumstances may be more difficult 
to make than the so-called "active" deterrence situation. 
Harold Lamport ^ has suggested "Reflex" for Type I, "Con- 
scious" for Type II, and "Tit-for-Tat" for Type III. Again, 
however, the connotations of these suggestions are not al- 
together accurate and indeed are misleading in some cir- 
cumstances. Glen Synder^ uses "primary" for Type I and 
"secondary" for Type II in preference for Kahn’s Types 
because they have richer connotations. 

The terms "primary" and "secondary" avoid. . .misleading 
connotations and yet are not completely neutral; they 
correspond to the undoubted fact that we are nrlTnar-1 1 v 
interested in deterring a nuclear attack on ourselves, 
and only secondarily interested in deterring and de- 
fending against enemy attacks elsewhere. 36 

Synder to the contrary, these terms have the unfortunate 
connotations that he suggests which ig. misleading and un- 
necessarily suggestive for the purposes of analysis. 

Donald G. Brennan has the best alternative to the 
Type I, II, III typology. He suggests the following scheme: 
Type A: Deterrence of direct nuclear attack. 


36. Snyder, on. clt. . p. 276, note 11. 


Type B: Deterrence of extreme nuclear provocations. 

Type 0: Deterrence of extreme nonnuclear provocations. 
Type D: Deterrence of moderate provocations. 37 

Type A Is the same as Type I, and Type D is the same as 
Type III. What Brennan has done, in essence, is to divide 
Type II into Types B and C. The purpose of this distinc- 
tion is to separate nuclear provocations from nonnuclear 
provocations. He does this because he does not think it 
is rational or moral to deter major nonnuclear provocations 
by the threat of a major nuclear strike against the pro- 
vocator. Thus he feels that we should distinguish between 
the forces used to Implement Type B deterrence and Type C 
deterrence. While the writer tends to agree with the point 
and with the distinction Brennan makes, it should be pointed 
out that Brennan has misunderstood the parameter of the 
typology. He himself says just before he adopts this system 
of typing: 

This classification (Kahn's) is helpful because it 
serves to isolate the different functions that must 
be provided and to separate them from the various cap- 
abilities that might be employed to implement the 
functions. 38 

As we have seen, the parameter of Kahn's analysis of Types 
is the values of the objectives we wish to protect through 
deterrence. Yet Brennan seeks to separate Type II into two 
parts on the basis of the capability used to gain the func- 


37. Brennan. op. clt. ■ p. 25 

38. Ibid.. 


tion of Type II deterrence. Thus he shifts the parameter 
for Type II while keeping the old one for Types I and III. 
The point is a moot one, and perhaps not worth arguing, 
hut for this paper, Kahn's typology will be used, although 
Brennan's distinction may be useful later on. For our 
purposes, the parameter of values will be more useful 
than any other, whether based on capabilities or provoca- 


tions 
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CHAPTER Ills TYPE I DETERRENCE 


Probably the most essential mission of our strategic 
forces is to deter direct deliberate attack on the United 
States whether aimed primarily at military installations 
or at cities. Type I deterrence seeks to do this by infl- 
uencing the Soviet Union's value inventory in such a way 
as to convince them that it is to their advantage not 
to initiate such an attack. 

Most experts today argue that we must make this type 
of deterrence work, that we simply cannot face the 
possibility of a failure. Never have the stakes on 
success or failure of prevention been so high. Al- 
though the extreme view, that deterrence is every- 
thing and that alleviation is hopeless, is question- 
able, clearly Type I Deterrence must have first 
priority. 39 

Snyder points out that there are three purposes that 

strategic forces are expected to serve, and the first 

and most Important of these is 

(l) deterrence of an all-out Soviet surprise nuclear 
attack on the United States... 40 

We may conclude then that Type I deterrence is a primary 

goal of our strategic forces. 


1. Terminology 

Before continuing the discussion of Type I deterrence, 
it would be useful to set forth some definitions of terms 


39. Herman Kahn, "The Nature and Feasibility of War and 
Deterrence", in American Strategy for the Nuclear Age. 
ed. Walter F. Hahn and John C. Neff, Garden City, 

New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., I960, pp. 225-6. 

40. Snyder, on. clt. . p. 52. 


that are often confusing and often misinterpreted. 

A clear distinction should he made between a "first-strike" 
capability and a "strike-back" capability, sometimes 
called a "second-strike" capability. A first-strike 
capability refers to the capability to inflict severe 
damage on Soviet targets by striking first ourselves. A 
strike-back capability refers to the capability to inflict 
severe damage on Soviet targets after the Soviets have 
struck first and destroyed a portion of our own force. 

Thus any given force will have both a first-strike capabil- 
ity and a strike-back capability, depending on whether it 
is used before or after an enemy attack. A second distinc- 
tion should be made between a "counterforce" capability 
and a "punitive" or "retaliatory" capability. This dist- 
inction is a target distinction, counterforce referring 
to strikes made against Soviet nuclear forces, and punitive 
referring to strikes made against Soviet economy and pop- 
ulation. Here again, the same pre-war force will have both 
a punitive and a counterforce capability depending upon 
the targets at which the forces were fired. 

Combinations of these two distinctions yield four 
different capabilities: a first-strike counterforce cap- 
ability, a first-strike punitive capability, a strike-back 
counterforce capability, and a strike-back punitive cap- 
ability. In our discussion, the first-strike punitive cap- 
ability is Irrelevant to deterrence between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, since it would be suicidal for 


one to strike first massively against the other’s cities 
and leave the other's strategic nuclear forces undamaged 
and ready to retaliate massively against the attacker's 
cities. This is borne out by Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara in his address to the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor last year (June 16, 1962) where the United 
States first outlined it's current policy on this issue. 
Secretary McNamara said: 

The U. S. has come to the conclusion that to the 
extent feasible, basic military strategy in a pos- 
ible general war should be approached in much the 
same way that more conventional military operations 
have been regarded in the past. That is to say, prin- 
cipal military objectives in the event of a nuclear 
war stemming from a major attack on the Alliance 
(NATO), should be the destruction of the enemy's 
military forces, not of his civilian population. 

(my emphasis) 

On the other hand the strike-back eounterforce capability 
is mainly a defensive strategy aimed at disarming the 
enemy and mitigating damage to ourselves. This being the 
case it will be dealt with only in passing in our discussion, 
since it is our aim mainly to deal with the deterrent 
aspects of these capabilities. That leaves us with the 
first-strike counterforce capability and the strike-back 
punitive capability as the mainstays of our deterrent 
strategy. 


2. Factors of Type I Deterrence. 

Many discussions of the capability of the United States 
to deter a direct attack begin by comparing the pre-attack 
inventory of our forces with the pre-attack inventory of the 
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Soviet forces. Thus they compare the number of planes, 
missiles and missile delivery systems, army divisions, 
submarines, and nuclear war-heads of the two countries. 
Kahn points out that this is a World War I and World War 
II approach, or more specifically a balance-of-power app- 
roach rather than a balance-of-terror approach. In a 
balance-of-terror approach the essential numbers are est- 
imates of the damage that the strike-bach forces can in- 
flict after they themselves have been struck first. 


Evaluation must take into account that the Russians 
could strike at a time and with tactics of their own 
choosing. We strike back with a damaged and perhaps 
un - co-ordlnated force which must conduct its oper- 
ations in the post-attack environment. The Soviets may 
use hi ackmal 1 threats to intimidate our response. 

The Russian defense is completely alerted. If the 
strike has been preceded by a tense period, their 
active defense forces have been augmented and their 
cities have been at least partially evacuated. Any 
of the emphasized words can be very Important, but 
almost all of them are ignored in most discussions of 
Type I Deterrence. 41 


Kahn dramatizes the difference between pre-attack deterrence 
and post-attack deterrence difficulties by the following 
analogy: 

One might say that the problem of operating in a post- 
attack environment is similar to training at the 
Equator and then moving a major but Incomplete part 
(that Is, a damaged system) to the Arctic and expect- 
ing this incomplete system to work efficiently the 
first time it is tried. This is particularly implaus- 
ible if, as is often true, the Intact system is barely 
operable at the Equator (that is, in peacetime.) 42 


41. Kahn, "The Nature and Feasibility of War and Deterrence", 
op. clt., p. 226. 


42. Ibid., p. 228 
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Therefore, if we are going to explore the factors 
effecting Type I Deterrence, we must not ignore the points 
that Kahn raises. Using these points as a point of depar- 
ture, what strategic force is required to achieve Type 
I Deterrence that, after suffering attrition from the 
enemy’s first strike, could still strike back at the enemy’s 
cities with an effect serious enough to outweigh whatever 
values the Soviets hoped to gain by attacking? In other 
words, what are the factors that must be taken into account 
in determining what would be the minimum force required 
to deter a Soviet first strike? We will call such a deter- 
rent force a minimum strike-back punitive capability. 43 
This minimum deterrent calculation is based on the assump- 
tion that the enemy’s first strike would be aimed primar- 

44 

ily at our strategic nuclear forces. The Soviet force 
that would be powerful enough to overcome a U. S. minimum 
deterrent capability and create a Soviet willingness to 
strike first is called a sufficient first-strike counter- 
force capability. Such a force would be one which, in strik- 
ing first, could eliminate enough of the U.S. strategic 
forces to make their retaliation not damaging enough to 


43. A minimum strike-back punitive capability is not to be 
confused with the theories advocating a "minimum 
deterrent" or a "Finite deterrent" force. We are not 
advocating this minimum as the "maximum" we should have, 
but merely trying to determine the minimum starting 
point of deterrent effectiveness. 

44. For a demonstration of the plausibility of this assump- 
tion, see Snyder, op. clt.. pp. 104-110. 
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negate the gains the Soviets anticipated by their striking 
first. In discussing the relation between the sufficient 
first-strike counterforce capability and the minimum strike- 
back punitive capability, Snyder points out: 


If both sides had perfect information about relative 
capabilities and the other sides expected costs and 
gains, each side's requirement for a "sufficient 
first-strike counterforce capability "would be simply 
the obverse of the other's minimum strike-back 
punitive capability." If one side had first-strike 
forces sufficient to make it willing to strike first, 
obviously the other would not have a minimum capabil- 
ity to deter attack. However, because of the great 
uncertainty affecting each side's calculations, the 
two concepts are not quite reciprocal. In order to 
hedge against uncertainties each side will set it- 
self a minimum strike-back requirement larger than 
that which is Just adequate to reduce the other's 
first-strike counterforce capability below the level 
of "sufficiency." And neither will be willing to 
strike first unless it has a first-strike force con- 
siderably greater than that "objectively" required 
to reduce the other's retaliation to acceptable 
dimensions. 45 


It should be clear, however, that the same variables will 
enter Into our calculation of the minimum strike-back 
punitive capability as enter Into the Soviet's sufficient 
first-strike counterforce capability. What then are these 
variables? 

Snyder lists 10 variables: 

1) The number and type of the enemy's attack vehic- 
les likely to be used in the surprise attack. 

2) The reliability, accuracy, and "yield" of the 
enemy's vehicles. 

3) The enemy's firing efficiency — i.e., his ability 
to coordinate firing of his delivery vehicles so 
as to maximize the effect of the initial surprise 
salve . 


45. Ibid., pp. 54-5, n.5 
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4) The accuracy of the enemy's Intelligence 
concerning the location of our own striking 
forces. 

5) The timeliness and reliability of our warning 
system 

6) The efficiency of our air defenses. 

7) The effectiveness of our passive force defen- 
ses — i.e., dispersal, hardening, mobility, 
concealment, etc. 

8) The efficiency of the enemy's air defenses. 

9) The efficiency of the enemy's civil defenses. 

10) The enemy's threshold of unacceptable damage. 46 

Variables 1 through 7 would determine how much of our str- 

ategic nuclear forces would survive the attack. Factors 8 
and 9 would determine how much damage the surviving forces 
could inflict upon the Soviet Union, while factor 10 would 
be how much damage would be sufficient to deter. For the 
purposes of deterrence the key considerations are how these 
variables would be estimated by a potential attacker. If 
we, then, were to use these variables to calculate our 
minimum deterrent requirement, we would need to attempt to 
guess how the Soviet Union visualizes these factors. It is 
important to note that every one of these factors, for our 
part, are largely uncertain in our calculations. Even fac- 
tors 5, 6 and 7 are relatively unknown quantities even to 
us until they are tried by an actual attack. For the attacker, 
factor 1 will be certain, and theoretically factor 10 will 


46. Ibid., p.55 
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also be certain, although precise figures will not be 

available. The attacker would also know that some retal- 

not 

iation would follow his attack, but Whether that retaliation 
would be counter-city or counterforce. There would also 
be some uncertainty as to whether the U. 5. would retal- 
iate with its entire surviving force all at once or whe- 
ther it would be used in a controlled reprisal manner. He- 
gardless of what it mlmht be, the Soviets, in calculating 
their risk calculus would have to assume that it would 
be all-out and counter-city, regardless of whether or not 
that might be the most rational way for us to respond. 

This is because, in order for the Soviets to decide to 
attack first, they must have weighed the most disasterous 
consequences and found them not sufficient to outweigh 
their expected gains. This uncertainty alone might be a 
sufficiently strong deterrent to militate against a first 
strike. 

There are several other uncertainties the Soviets 
would have trouble with, and these factors would determine 
how much of the U.S. strategic force survived the attack. 

For example, even if their attack were perfect on"the 
drawing board" there are many things that could go wrong. 

For example, if one salvo of missiles were fired too soon, 
we would be alerted to the attack and may be able to get 
out planes in the air or our missiles on their way before 
the bulk of the attack missiles arrived. If this were the 
case, the number of our retaliatory forces destroyed by the 
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attack would be significantly reduced and the damage 
of our retaliatory attack would be much increased. The 
same result could happen if very many missiles were fired 
"too late" to reach the U.S. targets at the same time as 
the rest of the attacking vehicles. There are some author- 
ities that feel that the risk of an uncoordinated salvo 
resulting from personal unreliability or from mechanical 
failure would be a sufficient deterrent to the Soviets 
even though they may feel they have a sufficient counter- 
force first-strike capability on paper. Or the United States 
may have such confidence in its warning system that its 
retaliatory forces might be fired before the initial salvo 
of attacking vehicles reaches its targets. The Soviets can 
be even less sure of the accuracy and reliability of their 
own missiles, let alone the strength of our anti-aircraft 
and anti-missile defenses. Likewise they will not be sure 
of the vulnerability of our missile sites, the number of 
3A.C planes which could become airborne before their own 
attacking vehicles arrived at the SAO bases, or the effect- 
iveness of their own air defenses. With the cost of miscal- 
culation at such a high level, the Soviets will estimate 
all these factors on the conservative side, taking into 
account the worst possible outcome. 

If there are such difficult uncertainties in the Soviet 
calculations, they are even more difficult for us to esti- 
mate. We too must assume the worst in our calculations of 
Soviet capabilities and calculations of cost and gains, in 
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order to place our minimum deterrent force at a level 
that would be sure to deter the Soviets for such an 
attack. Undoubtedly, one of the most difficult factors 
for us to estimate will be the degree of damage which 
would be sufficient to deter the Soviet Union from attack- 
ing. We know that the Soviets are capable of taking an 
enormous amount of economic damage and be set back only 
a few years in their development. In World War II they suc- 
cessfully fought a war after the Germans had destroyed 
most of their existing military power and occupied an 
area containing the most industrialized 40 percent of the 
population at the cost of about 20 million lives. Snyder 
points out that this is probably an unreliable measure: 


because the Soviets did not deliberately and willingly 
accept these costs in World War II but suffered them 
as a consequence of resisting invasion of their own 
homeland. The only alternative to not accepting them 
was the complete loss of national independence. One 
can only guess, but it does seem likely that the Sov- 
iets would be deterred from deliberately starting 
World War III by an expectation of loss considerably 
below their World War II losses. 47 


This fact points to a more important consideration 
in trying to determine the Soviet's acceptable threshold 
of damage. Namely, that this threshold is a function 
not only of the values they place on the lives of their people 
and their material assets, but also of the strength of 
their incentives to attack. For example, the Soviets may 


47. Snyder, on. clt.. p. 57 
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value their people and economic resources very high- 
ly, hut if they feel that unless they attack, they 
will be attacked first, they will have a very strong 
incentive to make a pre-emptive attack. Or if they feel 
that by not attacking, they will loose some other values 
(for example some of the satellite countries), their incen- 
tives for attack would be high even though they may fear 
the consequences. In such cases they may be willing to 
raise their threshold of unacceptable damage consider- 
ably to avoid sacrificing some other important goals and 
values. Therefore, for an evaluation of the Soviets' 
threshold of unacceptable damage, not only their Immediate 
values at home, but also the whole range of their total value 
system at the time of the situation in question, must 
be considered. 

3. Assumptions of Type I. Deterrence 

In considering incentives for attack and goals and 
values served by attacking and not attacking, it would be 
well for us to ask some basic questions about Type I Deter- 
rence and the values it serves. Perhaps the logical place 
to begin such questioning is with the question: Why do we 
need a Type I Deterrent? The obvious answer, according to 
our definition of Type I Deterrence is; to deter a Soviet 
first strike against the United States homeland, This ans- 
wer needs to be examined for its assumptions, for these 


assumptions are not often brought Into the open. There 
are at least two assumptions underlying this answer. 

1) The Soviets want to and will make a first 
strike against the U.S. homeland if we don't 
do something to stop them. 

2) A Type I Deterrent will keep the Soviets from 
making such a strike. 

First let us consider assumption number 1. The 
development of a nuclear capability by the Soviet Union 
has had tremendous repercussions in the United States. Many 
automatically assume that because the Soviets have the 
nuclear weapon, they will use It the first chance they 
have. Such thinking Is weak and does not take cognizance 
of the facts. Since the development of the nuclear wea- 
pon by the Soviet Union, the Soviet leadership has been 
"preaching" a doctrine of protracted conflict and peace- 
ful coexistence. Communist conflict doctrine (in the 
Soviet Union, not in China) has evolved some new "wrinkles" 
that need to be taken into account here. First of all, they 
seem to have abandoned the old doctrine that world revol- 
ution will be triggered by a single global crisis. After 
some hesitancy they have adopted the concept of protracted 
conflict — the notion that the world revolution will be 
accomplished in installments and over the span of an entire 
"era". In the interim the Soviet Union is to be forged 
into the main power base of the world revolution — pri- 
marily through a build-up of war potential and of the armed 


forces as the chief instrument of the revolution. 

Secondly, the Soviets have adopted a concept of peace- 
ful revolution — the concept that since the conflict is 
going to last over an era, revolution can be furthered 
through peaceful means such as economic competition, 
and political "warfare". The reasons behind this new 
position are closely connected with their fears of the 
risks of all-out nuclear war. A fundamental communist doc- 
trinal tenet holds that the "base of the world revolution" 

— the USSR-must be kept inviolate. Even if Krushchev is 
prepared to have the Soviet countries absorb the destruc- 
tion of nuclear war, as he insists, unrest in the satell- 
ites, in China and perhaps in Russia Itself cannot be ruled 
out; nor can a visclous intra-Party struggle. Hence nuc- 
lear war poses extreme danger to the continued solidarity 

and stability of the Communist bloc. It is most unlikely 

A8 

that the Kremlin is oblivious to this hazard. 

What we have said so far would seem to imply that 
the Soviets do not want to make a first strike against the 
U.S. On the other hand stands the fact that for the first 
time the Soviet Union has the capability of attacking the 
chief capitalist enemy, the United States, and accomplish- 
ing the world revolution by military means. There is no 
doubt but what the United States has proved to be the "thorn 

48. For a fuller discussion of these points see Anne M. 
Jonas, "Changes in Soviet Conflict Doctrine" in 
American Strategy for the Nuclear Age. Garden City, 

New York; Doubledaj & Company, I960, pp. 152-168. 
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in the side" of Marxist-Lenlnlst theory of capitalist 
decay and world revolution. Furthermore, the U.S. has 
succeeded in stopping several "revolutionary" wars, and 
has the power to successfully counter most Soviet agg- 
ressive moves toward these goals. The elimination of the 
U.S. would be a major factor toward bringing about the 
world revolution much more rapidly than is now envisioned. 

As we have seen, however, the Soviets are loath to try 
to eliminate this "thorn in their side" if by doing so 
they themselves will become Involved in an all-out nuclear 
war. Their reasons for not using their weapons on the U.S. 
is their fear of nuclear retaliation. Thus we must see the 
"peaceful co-existence" and "protracted conflict" theories 
as evolving, not from a genuine desire to avoid war, nor as 
an indication that they no longer intend to carry out their 
world revolution and "bury the West", but rather as an 
expedient resulting from their fear of nuclear conflict 
with the West. In other words, the Soviets dg. perhaps wish 
to make a first strike against the United States, but do 
not plan to do so (apparently) in the Immediate future 
since they are deterred by the fear of nuclear war. If the 
U.S. no longer possessed the weaponry to carry out nuclear 
conflict, we might expect the Soviet intentions on this 
score to change, since they are not based upon principle 
but upon expediency. Too often those who analyze this ques- 
tion tend to see the Soviet changes in policy as a "change 
of heart" or as a revolutionary "new" factor in international 
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relations that we should respond to by disarming. Such 
thinking is sloppy and uninformed. 

The Soviets have historically been on the defen- 
sive with respect to nuclear weapons, since it was the 
U.S. that had them first. This fact has shaped much of 
the Soviet thinking about the nuclear weapon. This is 
not to say, however, that they now only think in defen- 
sive terms. On the contrary, the Soviets have an acute 
awareness of the offensive possibilities of the nuclear 
weapon, and are now capitalizing (if we may use that word 
of Communist strategy) upon the psycho-political uses of 
nuclear weapons. Indeed, Mrs. Jonas says: 

...the principal Communist tactics under Khrushchev 
have been: deterrence to gain time; paralyzation and 
demoralization of will through nuclear blackmail; 
and attempts at force degradation through "disarma- 
ment" and co-existence" moves. 4 9 

Still, these are "cold war" uses of nuclear weapons rather 
than "hot war" uses. Therefore, for the present at least, 
the Soviets are content to use their nuclear forces for 
political purposes only, and not for direct military engage- 
ments. 

Important in these considerations is the fact that 
the Soviet Union has not changed its policy about war as 
an instrument of the revolution. This is cleverly disguised 
in their party statements about war by using the words 

49. Jonas, op . clt . . p. 159. 
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"predatory" and "unjust" when referring to wars with 
the West or which the West might start. These would 
tend to imply that war as such was "unjust", but such 
is not their intention. They believe that there are 
"Just" wars and such wars are "wars of revolution", or 
in other words, "Just" wars are wars in which the Com- 
munists fight. Shortly after his visit to the United States, 
Chairman Khrushchev told a Communist audience that the 
traditional Communist doctrine of "Just" war still applied: 

The Marxists have always recognized only liberatlve, 
Just wars;... have always condemned aggressive 
imperialist wars. 50 

War is still an instrument of the revolution, but a 
revolutionary war should never be fought unless there is 
hope of winning. Since they believe that time is on the 
side of Communist rather than capitalist social structures, 
they are in no hurry to force the issue as long as they 
are not in a position to win. The United States is deemed 
to be deterred; neutralization is progressing effectively. 
Meanwhile the U.S.3.R. is acquiring the necessary economic 
and technological strengths prerequisite to total war. If 

I 

and when the appropriate moment arrives, the U.3.S.R. is 
prepared to attack, if this should be necessary. In other 
words, they will attack only if it is clearly to their 
advantage to do so. Thus, in the long run, near the "end" 


50. Khrushchev, in a speech on the tenth anniversary of 
the Chinese People's Republic, Pravda. October 1, 1959 


of the "protracted conflict period", it may be very 
expedient to make a first strike upon the U.S. At the 
present time, however, a nuclear first strike would not 
be to their advantage, especially when their peaceful 
alternatives seem to be on the move. The degree of faith 
the Soviets place in their military alternatives is a 
function of the success of their non-military alternatives. 
Mrs. Jonas quotes from a new authoritative textbook on 
Communist doctrine and tactics that was written at the 
direction of the Central Committee, apparently to replace 
Stalin's Problems of Leninism: 


The reformists believe that the peaceful road is the 
only road to socialism. Marxist-Leninists, while 
noting the emergence of the possibility of peaceful 
revolution, understand that interrelationships 
between one and the other: the inevitability, in a 
number of instances, of sharp aggraviatlon of the 
class struggle. Thus, in cases where the military- 
police forces of the reactionary bourgeoisie are 
strong, the working class will encounter fierce re- 
sistance. There can be no doubt that in a number of 
capitalist countries the overthrow of the bourgeois 
dictatorship b£ means of armed class struggle will be 
inevitable. 51 * (my emphasis) 


Thus if their non-military alternatives do not reap the 
expected harvest, or if these alternatives should come 
under heavy criticism (as they now are from the Chinese), 
a more aggressive military policy may be taken "by means 
of armed class struggle". 


51. O.Y. Kouslnen (ed.), The Foundations of Marxlsm- 

Lenlsm, Moscowi State Publishing House of Political 
Literature, 1959 , p. 529. Quoted by Mrs. Jonas, on. 
p. 153* 
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How do these facts fit with the assumption number 
1 we are considering, namely, that the Soviets want to 
and will make a first strike against the United States 
unless the U.S. does something to stop them? First of 
all we may say that the assumption is somewhat overstated, 
since it implies that the Soviets are planning a first 
strike attack in the immediate future. Such does not seem 
to be the case, as such an attack would not be to their 
advantage as long as we can retaliate. On the other hand 
to say that the Soviets do not want to eliminate the U.S. 
as a competitor and would not make a first strike to do so, 
has clearly not appraised the subject correctly. A more 
correct balance between these two extremes might be to 
say that any time the Soviets consider it to be to their 
advantage to strike first, they may do so. In other words, 
if they estimate a total gain in their gain-loss calcul- 
ations of a possible attack, it will become profitable to 
strike; and given their goals of world revolution, they 
may be expected to do Just that — strike. 

One further factor should be taken into account before 
passing Judgement on our first assumption of purposes of 
Type I Deterrence. All of the above considerations have 
assumed that we are dealing with a cautious and responsible 
Soviet Decision maker. What reasons would the Soviets have 
for striking the U.S. and given these reasons, is this 
cautious responsible decision maker an accurate description 
of the possibilities under these circumstances? There are at 



least five reasons that the Soviets may have for attack- 
ing the United States: 

1) The elimination of the U.S. as a future 
competitor ; 

2) The conquest of the U.3.; 

3) Prelude to expansion into Europe and/or Asia; 

4) Pre-emption of an expected United States first 
strike ; 

5) The best alternative to some other worse conse- 
quence , 

We have already discussed number 1 above. Number 2 
does not seem to be an Immediate aim of the Soviet Union 
since they seem much more interested in Europe and Asia 
for the immediate future. Conquest of the U.S. would be 
too ambitious for the current Soviet economy or for their 
present state of their alliances with Eastern Europe 
(Warsaw pact countries) and China. Number 3 is a more 
plausible motive for a first strike, especially where they 
would fear a U.S. strike to counter actions in Europe and/ 
or Asia. Such an attack would be designed to disarm the 
U.S. and to render them useless as allies to the countries 
attacked in Europe or Asia. This is a very possible reason 
for striking, but would be undertaken only if they con- 
sidered all non-military means to taking the territory 
unsatisfactory. In general, however, the Soviets seem to 
feel that the territories of Europe and Asia will inevit- 
ably fall to them anyway, and that through relatively peace- 
ful or limited measures. Therefore, unless there were some 
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premium on hurrying the process along (eg., Chinese 
criticism and pressure) the risks of general war would 
be much higher than more limited or peaceful (political) 
means. This reason, like reasons 1 and 2 both, assume 
careful, cautious, aand responsible calculation. Factor 
4, however, assumes a more tense and explosive situation. 
Pre-emptive attack is attack for the purpose of beating 
the opponent to the punch when one expects him to make 
a first strike soon. This factor differs from the others 
principally in its incentives. The incentives for a pre- 
emptive attack stem not from the prospect of gain, but from 
the desire to forestall losses from a first strike by the 
opponent which is believed to be imminent. This alter- 

I 

native, of course, assumes that ones losses will be de- 
creased if he strikes first than if he waits to be struck 
first. Snyder agrues convincingly that 

...although preemptive attack is at least conceiv- 
able when manned bombers are the mainstay of each 
side's strategic nuclear power, it is unlikely even 
then, and it becomes increasingly unlikely as both 
sides come to rely more and more on long-range ball- 
istic missiles. 52. 

There are two conditions necessary for there to be a 
danger of pre-emptive attack. 

1) there must be a substantial if not decisive 
first-strike advantage — i.e., if war is expected 
with certainty, it is much better to strike first 
than second. 

2) One side must believe the other side is very likely 
to strike first. 

52. Snyder, op. clt. . p. 104. 
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In connection with condition 1: 


There may not be a first-strike advantage in an all- 
missile or predominantly missile environment if one 
makes four quite plausible assumptions: that the tar- 
gets of a first strike would be the opponent's mis- 
sile bases; that missile sites are well dispersed 
and hardened, or mobile; that a given number of mis- 
siles aimed at missile bases would cause less damage 
to the population and economy than a smaller number 
of retaliating missiles aimed at cities; and that 
the primary targets of a retaliatory blow would be 
cities. 53 


Snyder goes on to examine each of these assumptions and 
argues effectively that if such a situation does not exist 
already, it will so in the next few years when missile 
bases become hardened and our missile forces replace SAC. 

He points out that In such an environment It would be a 
distinct disadvantage to strike first since it would take 
a greater force to do so, and using up such a force on a 
first strike would leave one virtually defenseless for 
further conflict. 

One must raise the question, however, is it wise to 
assume such cool and rational leadership in the conditions 
that might lead to a pre-emptive strike. In the spiral of 
fears and counterfears, pressures for a pre-emptive attack 
may become so great that cool rationality is exchanged for 
irrational fear. In such a case, the four assumptions might 
not hold and a first strike might be aimed at cities rather 
than missile bases. In this case, the Soviets would clearly 

53. Ibid., p. 106. 
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want to and probably would make a first strike against 
the U.S., and this must be taken into account when eval- 
uating assumption number 1 of Deterrence Type I. 

Factor 5 — a first strike might be the best alter- 
native to some other worse consequence for the Soviets — 
is perhaps the most dangerous reason of all for a Soviet 
strike. A rational power like the Soviet Union, in ord- 
inary circumstances will be deterred from nuclear war 
by the fear of war, since the costs will be too high to 
be profitable. Walter Lippman in a recent article, how- 
ever, points out the flaw to assuming that fear alone can 
deter nuclear war. 

Nuclear war will not be prevented by fear of nuclear 
war. For, however lunatic it might be to commit 
suicide, a great power, if it is cornered, if all the 
exits are barred, if it is forced to choose between 
suicide and unconditional surrender, it is quite lik- 
ely to go to war. 54 

The Soviets may want to make a first strike against us 
even when they realize the tremendous cost Involved, if the 
tension is permitted to reach such a level that they feel 
the other alternatives to striking are even less desirable 
than nuclear war. War policies that have as their objectives 
"victory" or "unconditional surrender" are World War II 
policies and not usable in the age of the balance of terror, 
for they force the opponent into the tense situation Lip- 
pmann is describing. Some hold that increasing the dangers 

54. Walter Lippmann, "Cuba and the Nuclear Risk", The 

Atlantic Monthly, Yol. 211, Number 2 (February, 1963, p. 57. 
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of nuclear war will offset the possibility of such 
Irrational action. Kahn, for example says: 


...we should want a safety factor in Type I Deter- 
rence systems so large as to impress even the irr- 
ational and irresponsible with the degree of their 
irrationality and therefore the need for caution. 

In short, a satisfactory Type I Deterrent for the 
United States must provide an objective basis for 
Soviet calculations that no matter how skillful, 
lngenius, or optimistic they are, and no matter how 
negatively they view their alternatives in a des- 
perate crisis, an attack on the United States would 
entail a very high risk, indeed virtually guarantee 
an unacceptable large-scale destruction of Soviet 
civil society and military forces. 55 

Snyder agrees with Kahn on this point: 

Our strike-back capability (Snyder's name for a 
Type I Deterrence force) should be strong enough so 
that in all reasonably conceivable political crises, 
and in all degrees of limited conflict, striking first 
at the United States will not appear to be the best of 
all the available Soviet alternatives. 56 


Both Kahn and Snyder have relied too heavily in 
these suggestions upon military means. Here we begin to 
examine closely the second assumption of Type I Deterrence 
policy — that a Type I Deterrent will deter the Soviets 
from making a first strike. This second assumption, as is 
the case with Kahn and Snyder, makes military deterrence 
the "answer" to all problems. Since the writer feels that 
military deterrence is important in avoiding war, most of 
this paper has been devoted to military deterrence, but 
this is not meant to imply that military deterrence measures 

55. Kahn, Thinking, op. clt, . p. 112. 

56. Snyder, op. clt. . p. 60. 


are the answer to all International problems. In the 
case of irrationality or of desperation on the part of 
the Soviets, the writer disagrees with Kahn and Snyder 
that more military Type I Deterrent forces are the answer. 
The writer feels that policies that lead to the suspicion 
of pre-emptive strikes or that force the opponent into a 
corner are the result of very poor leadership and stupid 
diplomacy. In the areas of diplomacy and policy formation, 
the best deterrence is a recognition of Lippmann’s point 
and policies that avoid, as much as possible, allowing 
the degree of tension to reach such levels. Preventative 
diplomacy, negotiations, summit meetings, and other such 
peaceful non-military measures should be employed at all 
times to prevent the tension from reaching a level where 
irrational fear can become a motivating factor in East- 
West relations. 

This is not to say that there should not be a "safety 
factor" in our Type I Deterrent to cover reasonable inter- 
national political crises that we cannot avoid or that we 
are not responsible for (i.e., a satellite revolt in the 
USSR) . Such a factor should, of course, be part of our 
estimation of the Soviet’s threshold of unacceptable dam- 
age. But to rely solely upon such measures to deter irrat- 
ional behavior can be very dangerous. A good balance be- 
tween preventative diplomacy and military deterrence is 
needed if we would successfully avoid nuclear war. 
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In conclusion then, we may evaluate the twin 
assumptions of Type I Deterrence in the following way. 

Assumption number 1 — The Soviets want to and will make a 
first strike against the US if the US does not do some- 
thing to deter them — must be evaluated on two levels. On 
the level of relative "peace" in the cold war, the assump- 
tion seems somewhat an oversimplification and overstate- 
ment of what we see to be the facts. The Soviets do not 
seem to want to make such a strike unless it will be to 
their distinct advantage. Such does not seem to be the 
case, given our retaliatory forces. However, Soviet policy 
has not changed, and we might reasonably expect a first 
strike when the Soviets feel that their forces were suff- 
iciently strong enough or we were sufficiently weak enough 
to make such a strike to their advantage. However, Soviet 
willingness to make such a strike is not only a function 
of their forces and their beliefs about the advantage; it 
is also a function of the degree of tension existing at a 
given moment. Thus the second level of evaluation is that 
of relatively high tension and pressure. At this level, 
irrationality and desperation become factors to consider, 
not Just coolly rational decision makers. If the situation 
deteriorates to the point that one side must choose between 
war and some other alternative which they consider to be 
worse than war, then the Soviet willingness to make a first 
strike Increases greatly. Thus in crisis situations the accuracy 
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of the first assumption is greater than in peacetime 
situations. Thus while we cannot give the assumption 
a simple yes or no answer, still it seems to be sup- 
ported by enough evidence to warrent taking the action 
necessary to guard against a first-strike. One hundred 
percent accuracy is not required for such an assumption 
to lead to action, but only a high probability. The incid- 
ence of crisis situations is on the Increase if the last 
few years are any indication, and safeguards against 
even this contingency would Justify the building of a Type 
I Deterrent force. 

Assumption number 2 — that a Type I Deterrent will 
keep the Soviets from making a first strike — must also be 
evaluated on the level of peacetime and the level of 
extreme crisis. In either case a Type I Deterrent alone 
is not enough. Wise policy decisions and careful diplomacy 
are necessary partners to military deterrent forces. In 
the relatively peaceful context, Type I Deterrent forces 
do seem to have already effected some important changes in 
Soviet conflict doctrine — notably the concepts of "peaceful 
revolution" and protracted conflict." Furthermore, fear of 
nuclear war does seem to be an important factor in Soviet 
strategy planning (take for example the Soviet statements 
after the Cuban crisis.) Furthermore, we have seen that a 
fundamental Soviet tenet is the inviolability of the Russian 
homeland, and as long as our retaliatory forces are able to 
threaten that tenet, it will not be to the Soviet's advantage 
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to make such a strike. Thus in fairly peaceful times, 
a Type I Deterrent coupled with wise policy planning 
and prudent diplomacy is sufficient to deter a Soviet 
first strike. 

In a crisis situation, however, it is not at all 
clear that fear of a nuclear retaliation is sufficient 
to deter a first strike. If the Soviets fear a first strike 
from the U.S. and feel that they would be in a more ad- 
vantageous position (or more precisely a less disadvan- 
tageous position) if they struck first before sustaining 
a first strike from the U.S., they might not be deterred 
from striking first by a Type I Deterrent, regardless of 
its strength. Similarly if the Soviets are backed into a 
corner where they have no choice but war or some equally 
(to their way of thinking) unattractive alternative, they 
might choose war, regardless of our Type I Deterrent forces. 
In cases like these, a Type I Deterrent is not sufficient 
to insure deterrence, and increasing the "firepower" of 
the deterrent is not likely to have much of an effect upon 
Soviet strategists, for if they are willing to risk 50 cities 
in a nuclear conflict, relatively speaking, this is not 
appreciably different from risking 75 cities. The differ- 
ence numerically is a 50 percent increase In destructive 
power, but the deterrent value of such an Increase above 
50 cities Is very small in comparison with the deterrent 
value of the first 50 cities. If they are willing to risk the 
first 50, they will be willing to risk more than 50. Thus 


assumption 2, the effectiveness of a Type I Deterrent 
in deterring a first strike, seems highly plausible for 
"peacetime" situations, but becomes questionable for the 
more intense crisis situations. Type I Deterrence, coupled 
with wise diplomacy may be sufficient for crisis situations. 
In either case, however, the fact that the deterrent does 
deter under less tense conditions is enough to support 
building such a force, although we should be careful not 
to place our sole reliance in it. 

Before concluding this chapter, it would be well to 
raise some questions that we will have to deal with at a 
later stage of this paper, but should nevertheless be 
raised in connection with this evaluation of the assump- 
tions of Type I Deterrence. We have concluded that Type I 
Deterrence as a policy has been successful in avoiding war 
with the Soviets and have concluded that at least for the 
immediate future, it does achieve its objectives, and as 
long as it is not our sole reliance is a good way to pre- 
vent war. We have not asked what is a more basic question 
about its limitations. What are the prospects of Type I 
Deterrence in the long run? Will the use of nuclear weapons 
for deterrent purposes eventually lead to the use of them 
for military and defense purposes? And if so, can we ever 
justify using them for deterrent purposes? Furthermore, 
one of the assumptions behind deterrence as a whole is a 
climate of suspicion and distrust, hostility and emnity that 
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will allow a relationship on no other basis. Do we, by 
adopting deterrence as a policy in such a climate, there- 
by make this hostility and distrust a permanent part of 
our relationships with the Soviet Union? Do we, by adopt- 
ing a policy that predicates a climate of distrust, pre- 
clude any changes in that climate? These questions will be 
dealt with at a later part of this paper, and are mentioned 
here only so that the reader not receive the impression 
that these questions have been ignored. Before we move into 
these areas, however, we must move into the other two types 
of deterrence and to that task we now turn. 
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CHAPTER IV: TYPE II DETERRENCE 

A surprise thermonuclear attack against the 
United States homeland Is perhaps the least likely 
contingency we have to face, although constant vig- 
ilance will be necessary to keep It unlikely. Much more 
likely are lesser aggressions around the borders of the 
Communist empires with the possibilities ranging from a 
full-scale Soviet ground attack against the NATO alliance 
to more minor "nibbles” and "brushfire" tactics in Asia. 

In many of these areas the United 3tates has solemn treaty 
obligations to assist countries in the event of such agg- 
ressions, notably the NATO, SEATO and Japanese-Kor ean coun- 
tries. In almost every case, these countries do not have 
sufficient conventional forces to ward off a Soviet con- 
ventional attack. In no case (with the possible exception 
of Great Britain) is one of these nations equipped to carry 
on a nuclear defense or to resist nuclear blackmail. In 
these countries, dependence upon the United States Type II 
Deterrent forces constitutes their mainstay to deter such 
attacks and threats. 

Type II Deterrence seeks to deter such provocative 
Soviet attacks upon allied and neutral nations by the threat 
of an all-out US nuclear reprisal. One of the basic dist- 
inctions between Type I and Type II Deterrence Is that Type 
I requires the US to launch a counterattack after the enemy 
has launched an attack upon us; Type II Deterrence requires 


the US to launch Its reprisal attack with Its undamaged 
and as yet unthreatened strategic forces. In other words, 
it envisages a first-strike punitive or counterforce attack 
on our part. Most people are not used to thinking in terms 
of the United States making a first strike and consider 
first strikes as immoral, aggressive, bellicose, or tend- 
ing to stimulate the arms race. Furthermore, since the 
provocation is less than a direct attack upon the U.S., 
the credibility of a nuclear response to actions in Europe 
and Asia is much lower. As the Soviets build a strong 
strike-back capability, the credibility that we will make 
a first strike for any reason drops sharply. All of these 
factors raise serious problems for Type II Deterrence that 
we did not have a few years ago. A second main difference 
between Type I and Type II Deterrence is that in Type II 
Deterrence surface forces, especially ground forces, have 
a very significant role to play. This interaction of strat- 
egic and tactical forces can be seen clearly in NATO strat- 
egy* 

The military strategy and capabilities of NATO are 
usually described by official spokesmen in the imagery of 
the "sword" and the "shield." TheSword is composed of the 
U.3. Strategic Air Command, the Bomber Command of the Brit- 
ish Royal Air Force, other naval and air forces which are 
able to contribute to a long-range bombing offensive on the 
territory of the 3ovlet Union, and all this is backed up by 
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U.S. missile bases under NATO command and the U.S. 
strategic nuclear deterrent. The "shield" is the for- 
ward line of ground forces and tactical air forces guard- 
ing the "central front" in Western Europe, especially 
Germany. This shield is composed of approximately 22 
divisions nominally, but because of dispersal, undermann- 
ing and under equipment of some of the divisions, the total 
force is equivalent of only 16 or 18 effective, combat- 
ready divisions . ^ Pacing the shield, in East Germany, are 
about 20 modern Soviet divisions as well as six or seven 
divisions of East German "security forces". Back of this 
Soviet spearhead are perhaps about 120 more combat-ready 
Soviet divisions in other Eastern European countries and 

the Soviet Union itself, and about 40 or 45 satellite div- 

57 

lsions outside of East Germany.- Now it is clear from these 
figures that the "shield" is indeed a "weak shield" if it 
is intended for defense purposes. None-the-less it does 
have some defense value and should not be discounted. Its 
value as a complement to the strategic "sword" forces is 
perhaps its chief aim. This interaction will be explored 
below, and is mentioned here to point out that there are 
some problems here. 

This "sword" and "shield" strategy is an essential 

56. Roger Hllsman, "On NATO Strategy", in Arnold Wolfers 
(ed.) Alliance Policy in the Cold War. Baltimore: 

Johns Hopkins Press, 1959, p. 152. 

57. Snyder, on. clt.. p. 121. 


part of Type II Deterrence, and is used under other 
(or no) names in other countries allied with the U. 3. 
such as the SEATO nations and Japan. It would he well for 
us then to explore the NATO sword and shield strategy 
in some detail so as to appreciate this aspect of Type 
II Deterrence. 

1. NATO Strategy and Type II Deterrence . 

In the strategic doctrine of NATO, the sword and 
the shield complement each other in both deterrence and 
defense. Of course, the primary instrument of deterrence 
is the "sword" — the strategic nuclear forces. In official 
doctrine, however, the sword also constitutes the primary 
means of defense against any ma.lor aggression. Ma J or agg- 
ression is never defined, but presumably a major aggress- 
ion would be one that breached or defeated the shield 
forces. Such a major aggression, according to official doc 
trine, would be met with the full weight of the massive re 
taliation nuclear forces in the sword. Such retaliation 
would be against the Soviet Union, and would probably be 
a punitive strike (although not necessarily so). What this 
policy says, in essence, is that there can be no limited 
wars in Europe; that any limited conflict in an area so 
vital for both sides would Inevitably become a total con- 
flict. General Laurls Norstad, former Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe testified before a Senate Committee on 
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Forelgn Relations that: 

It would he very unlikely, I feel, that a serious 
incident could remain limited. 58 

Thus we see that the sword is the primary deterrent 
in the NATO strategy of Type II Deterrence. But what is 
the role of the shield? What precisely does the shield 
add to the deterrent effectiveness of the sword forces? 
General Norstad describes the functions of the shield as 
threefold: first to hold or delay the advance of the Red 
Army until the "total weight of the retaliatory power can 
be brought to bear"; second, to deter minor incidents and 
probing actions and also to help deter a major ground att- 
ack by making it clear to the enemy that "he would have to 
use substantial force to breach the shield, an act he knows 
would bring down upon him the full weight of the deterr- 
ent, Including our heavy strategic power;" and third; to 
provide a degree of flexibility which removes the need of 
having to choose between total war and acquiescence in 

enemy aggression, and affords a means of dealing with "less 

59 

than ultimate" incidents with "less than ultimate" means. 

This first function would be the defense function of 
the shield, and Snyder shows that it is the most dubious of 
the three. The functions we are primarily concerned with in 

58. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, "Mutual Security 
Act of 1958" Hearings. 85 th Congress, 2nd Session, p.187. 

59. House Committee on Appropriations, "Mutual Security 
Appropriations for 1959" , Hearings . 85 th Congress, 2nd 
Session, pp. 563-64. 
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this paper, however, are the second and third — the 
deterrent functions. The function of deterring minor 
incidents and probing actions is a very important one. 

If it were not for the shield forces, or if the shield 
forces were relatively weak, it would be a simple matter 
for an enemy force to move quickly into an area, such as 
Schleswig-Holstein and present the NATO powers with a 
fait accompli. Once this was done, the Soviet forces would 
be committed to defending that territory against a NATO 
counterattack. This would place the initiative for attack 
upon the West. Thus the Soviets would have gotten something 
for nothing and at the same time put the West in an extremely 
difficult position. NATO would have to choose between doing 
nothing, which would spell the end of the NATO alliance, 
or using substantial force ourselves to dislodge a heavily 
defended army from the area in question. This would mean 
resorting to nuclear weapons, and would force NATO to init- 
iate the attack. The shield forces prevent such probing 
actions by ensuring that any minor attack would not be succ- 
essful. Thus for small actions, the shield provides a den- 
ial deterrent. Thus the shield as a denial deterrent can 
Insure: 

... a border Incident. . .could be held in check. If 
there were a decision to set off a probing operation, 
then there would be force to stop it — not to hold an 
all-out attack, but to hold it for a short period of 
time. During that time, the Russians would have to give 
consideration, not only to the forces of the shield, 
which are relatively light, but also to the fact that 
this action on their part would compel them to use some 



significant force, involved in which would be 
consideration of the full consequences of the 
retaliatory forces as well. As a consequence, we 
feel the most important function of the shield 
forces is really not to fight, not even to defend, 
but to complete the deterrent. 59 

Here General Norstad is talking also about major aggres- 
sions, and here he sees the shield as complementing the 
strategic deterrent in this role. A strong shield force 
would force the enemy, if he wanted to make any gains at 
all, to take the initiative in starting a substantial war, 
a provocative act that would run a serious risk of touching 
off an all-out response. Part of the value of this deter- 
rent function of the shield is that it passes the init- 
iative to the aggressor. It is the aggressor who now must 
weigh the great uncertainties of any action that he wants 
to take. The price on any gain at all comes very high to 
the aggressor in this case, in contrast to the situation 
described above without a shield force. Furthermore, the 
shield raises as high as the deterrer desires the level of 
conflict at which the aggressor must exercise his initiative 
The larger the defending shield forces, the greater the 
forces necessary to defeat it, and the larger the resulting 
conflict. But the larger the resulting conflict, the greater 
the provocation and the apparent stakes involved, and hence 
the greater the probability of strategic nuclear retaliation 
This forces the Soviets to make a conscious, deliberate 
decision about war in Europe. Because the shield keeps 


59. Ibid 


"nibbles" and small provocations from gaining any- 
thing, the Soviets cannot "back" into a war and then 
plead innocence. As General Norstad said: 

...we must force a conscious decision on the part 
of the Russians that they either will or will not 
go to war. They can't slide into it, they can't 
back into it, they can't wake up some morning and 
find they have gone too far . 60 

Norstad 's phrase "complete the deterrent" means 
to link the shield's capability to deter minor moves 
with the sword's function of deterring major aggressive 
moves. Thus the shield must be large enough to cover all 
conflicts from small "nibbles" and "probes" to larger 
invasion attacks up to the point where an attack clearly 
is large enough to touch off a general war. If the shield 
were not large enough to do this there might be a serious 
gap between denial deterrence and punitive deterrence that 
an alert enemy might be willing to take advantage of. He 
might be able to take a sizable piece of territory without 
having to commit forces large enough to touch off a gen- 
eral war. Thus, the sword and the shield combined should 
be able to offer a spectrum of deterrence for all possible 
moves the enemy may wish to make. 

A further deterrent function of the shield is the 
actual Involvement of the forces of both sides in the con- 
flict in the event of an attack. This actual involvement 

60. House Committee on Foreign Affairs, "Mutual Security 
Act of 1959", Hearings. 86th Congress, 1st Session, 
Part 2, p. 445. 
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in the conflict of the forces of say British and 
United States forces tends to Implicate the honor, 
prestige and other emotional values of these countries 
to a greater degree than a mere treaty agreement. This 
Is an extension of the "trip wire"^ 1 theory: that the 
"tripping of the wire", i.e., the shield forces com- 
posed of troops of the nuclear powers, will automatic- 
ally bring Into action the strategic nuclear forces of 
these countries. A heroic, but costly delaying action by 
the national forces of the shield, with the attendant 
large number of casualties, will provide time and "emo- 
tional" fuel to effect the Western leadership. Such "emo- 
tional mobilization" might well be the marginal factor 

which would persuade an Indecisive leadership to order 

62 

strategic retaliation. All these considerations will 
give the Soviets pause and cause for expecting a higher 
probability of retaliation with strategic forces, and 
hence increase the deterrent value of the Shield forces. 

A further advantage of the shield stems from the fact 
that in order for an enemy to breach a strong shield force, 
he would have to undertake a noticable buildup, both near 
the point of attack and in the general theater, before 
he could be sure of mounting a successful assault. Such 
a buildup would provide the NATO powers with warning and 
with time to undertake some preparedness measures of their 

61. For a fuller discussion of this point, see Appendix A.p.iv. 

62. Snyder, op. clt. . p. 151. 



own. For example they could strengthen the shield forces, 
make provocative preparations for strategic strikes such 
as the evacuations of cities and the moving of Polaris 
and Mlnuteman missiles into the theater, and perhaps 
most important of all, they could make specific nuclear 
threats designed to commit ourselves to a retaliatory 
policy In the event of an invasion. ^ 

In conclusion then we have seen that shield-type forc< 
provide an Important complement to strategic forces and 
give the Western powers a flexibility of response to 
Soviet aggressive actions that greatly Increases the spec- 
trum of effective Type II Deterrence. 

2. Tactical Nuclear Weapons and Type II Deterrence . 

Our discussion so far has been largely devoted to 
conventional forces and strategic nuclear forces. As long 
as the theory was widely held that any nuclear war would 
be an all-out war, little thought was given to tactical 
use of nuclear weapons. When strategists began to ques- 
tion this assumption, however, a serious attempt was made 
to argue for the need and possibility for the use of tac- 
tical nuclear forces as "conventional" equipment for the 
more conventional tactical forces. Subsequently the United 
States tested and developed tactical nuclear weapons and 
has supplied them to Its forces In the NATO shield forces. 

63. See Appendix A for a discussion of the effective use 
of threats. 
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As a result, the NATO shield forces have a dual cap- 
ability, nuclear and conventional. 

Strategists have argued that tactical nuclear 
weapons Increase the defense value of conventional for- 
ces, and hence give our conventional forces an advantage 
over those of an enemy. This was true in the middle fif- 
ties when these weapons were developed, and would be 
true today if the enemy were Red China or some other non- 
nuclear power. However, since the middle fifties, the Sov- 
iet Union has developed her own tactical nuclear weapons 
and has trained troops to use them, and this signific- 
antly changes the picture. Snyder argues that as far as 
defense value is concerned 

...there does not seem to be any defense advantage 
in preparing to fight a tactical nuclear war against 
an enemy who Is similarly equipped. The only convelv- 
able defense benefit would be to have a counter to 
the initiation of tactical nuclear warfare by the en- 
emy. But there would seem to be little incentive for 
him to start tactical nuclear warfare as long as he 
enjoys superiority in conventional power. 64 

But while tactical nuclear weapons have little or no 
defense value, they have a very high deterrent value. To 
begin with, the possession of tactical nuclear weapons 
will act as a deterrent to their use by the enemy, since 
they can have little defense value for him either if we 
have similar forces. Secondly, even though it may be irr- 
ational for NATO to actually use these weapons, the very 

64. Snyder, on. clt. ■ p. 139« 
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fact that the shield forces have them tends to raise 
the probability that they will be used. This in turn 
raised the costs and risks in the Soviet risk calculus, 
especially when the Soviets recognize the strong U.S. 
and NATO commitment to their use in the event of serious 
aggression, and the extent to which NATO's detailed mil- 
itary plans apparently are premised on their use. This 
means that the Soviets must expect higher costs even if 
the war remains limited than they would have against a 
conventionally armed ground force, and they must expect 
a much higher probability that any limited conflict would 
quickly degenerate into an all-out war. This probability 
is increased by the fact that the Soviet military leaders 
and U.S. counterparts all seem committed to the principal 

that any use of nuclear weapons would lead directly to an 

65 

all-out conflict with strategic weapons. This is because 
there is no other natural "fire break" between limited war 
and all-out war that both sides can agree upon. Further- 
more, tactical nuclear warfare is much more likely than 


65. For example. Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Enthoven recently said: There is and will remain an 
important distinction, a "fire break" if you like, be- 
tween nuclear and non-nuclear war, a recognizable qual- 
itative distinction that both combatants can recognize 
and agree upon, if they want to agree upon one. And in 
the nuclear age they will have a very powerful incentive 
to agree upon this distinction and limitation, because 
if they do not there does not appear to be another easily 
recognizable limitation on weapons- no other obvious 
"fire break"--all the way up the destructive spectrum 
to large scale thermonuclear war. Enthoven, Address: 
on. clt. . p. 7. 
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conventlonal warfare to give rise to accidents and 
unauthorized explosions that can quickly spiral to 
all out war. One accidental firing of a nuclear mortar 
hy a platoon sergeant and the symbolic distinction be- 
tween conventional and nuclear weapons as a criterion 
for war limitation will have been gravely eroded. Once 
the war crosses the nuclear threshold, distinctions will 
be hard to find that are clear enough to serve as focal 
points upon which mutual expectations might come together 
regarding "legal" limitations. Furthermore, limited nuc- 
lear warfare can easily shade into a spiraling situation 
born of deliberate decisions to step up the intensity of 
the war to convince the enemy of the high costs he will 
incur if he does not negotiate. The enemy will recognize 
that the line between intense tactical nuclear warfare and 
strategic reprisals is a nebulous one to say the least, 
and that we will be more likely to carry out a massive re- 
taliation threat if we approach it gradually in a sort of 
"absent-minded" way than if we have to make a deliberate 
decision to increase the intensity of the war from conven- 
tional to the strategic nuclear level in one step. Fur- 
thermore, as NATO becomes more and more committed to the 
tactical use of nuclear weapons, the burden of the initia- 
tive in beginning a nuclear war shifts more heavily to the 
Soviets. This will complicate their gain-loss calculations 
and Increase their probable costs of any action. And as 
we saw above, not having the initiative is a distinct advan- 


tage for deterrence since all the uncertainties must 
be weighed by the aggressor. And this fact leads to a 
further conclusion, that any attack the Soviets would 
be willing to take against a nuclearized NATO shield 
would indicate a willingness to take high risks which 
would in turn suggest a major objective in their plans, 
and this would in turn be more likely to Justify a strat- 
egic response than a minor objective. 

In conclusion, then we may say that tactical nuc- 
lear weapons do enhance Type II Deterrent objectives. 

They help to fill the gap in deterrence between deterrence 
of minor aggressions, which can be accomplished with re- 
latively small conventional forces, and deterrence of 
major aggressions exercised by the strategic retaliatory 
forces. One of the gravest problems with tactical nuclear 
weapons however, is the fact that they are irrational to 
use in the case that a conflict breaks out. If the NATO 
shield is prepared to fight a tactical nuclear war in order 
to deter Soviet aggressions, and the Soviets are not deter- 
red, then we may be forced into fighting a kind of war that 
is irrational because it devastates the countries we are 
protecting. Here again we are faced with the problem we 
encountered before, where what is best for deterrence is 


worst for defense 
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3. Type II Deterrence and Credibility. 

Perhaps the key problem of Type II Deterrence In 
the I960' s and Increasingly so In the 1970's is the 
problem of credibility. As we build up our retaliatory 
or strike back forces and harden and disperse them, the 
Soviet Union Is doing the same thing. We have In part 
now and increasingly so in the future a stable balance 
of terror, where neither side can gain any advantage by 
striking first. The attacker will be devastated by a retal- 
iatory blow no matter how powerful or how coordinated his 
initial blow may be. As a result, a first strike will be- 
come irrational, and the threat of a first strike will not 
be credible enough to deter. 

If the Soviets began an invasion of Japan, for example, 
we would be forced according to current Type II Deterrence 
policy, to make a first strike against them, when there was 
no direct danger to ourselves and no specific threat against 
us. An attack, however, would certainly bring great destr- 
uction against us in the Soviet retaliatory strike. So our 
leaders would be forced to choose between relative safety 
at home but the loss of Japan as an ally, or terrible destruc- 
tion at home and no assurance that this could stop the inv- 
asion of Japan, since the Soviets would still have the most 
powerful army in the world. Paced with such a choice, a rat- 
ional decision-maker would have strong incentives to let 
Japan fall rather than risk certain destruction of the home- 
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land. In the short run, at least, It would be more ex- 
pensive to not let Japan fall than to interfere. 

This being the case, the threat of nuclear attack 
will become less useful as a deterrent. When the deter- 
rent value of such a threat reaches a certain minimum, 
strategic nuclear Type II Deterrence will cease, and the 
Soviets will be free to initiate aggression against Europe 
and Asia confident that we have no Type II Deterrent. 

As a result of these developments, the NATO nations 
are beginning to have doubts as to the effectiveness of 
our Type II Deterrence in providing a "sword" force for the 
defense of Western Europe. They have argued that the inc- 
reasing vulnerability of the U.3. to nuclear attack makes 
us less willing as a partner in the defense of Europe, and 
hence less effective in deterring such an attack. In the 
face of these doubts and questionings, what can be done 
and what are the long run results? 

First of all it should be recognized that this is not 
a case of a decreasing fear of nuclear attacks. Nuclear 
attacks are more possible and more terrible today than ever 
before. The threat of a thermonuclear bombardment is still 
a very terrible prospect to the one threatened. The incin- 
eration of millions of human beings and the material, econ- 
omic and cultural resources of a whole nation is still a 
terribly frightening prospect indeed, and the threat of such 
an attack still has strong deterrent value, if there is any 
reason to expect that the enemy may launch such an attack. 
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It is this last phrase that is in question, not the fear 
of nuclear attack. In other words, this is a problem of 
deterrent credibility, not of attack costs. To represent 
this distinction mathematically, the reader may remember 
from the First Chapter that the expected cost an aggressor 
must calculate is equal to the product of the probability 
of a response the deterrer can make and the cost the agg- 
ressor would sustain if the deterrer made that response, or: 

Ec = pc. 

The cost of a nuclear attack to the aggressor has not chan- 
ged, but the probability that the deterrer will use his 
Type II Deterrent forces in a nuclear attack has gone down. 

Thus the question the NATO alliance and the U.S. must ask 
themselves is: How can we Increase the credibility of our 
Type II Deterrent? 

Appendix A of this paper discusses some of the factors 
that influence the credibility of a threat. If one would 
increase the credibility of a threat he could: 

1) increase his capability to carry out the threat; or 

2) act to lower his costs and risks of carrying out the 
threat; or 

3) increase and/or underline his incentives for carrying 
out the threat; or 

4) commit himself to the fulfillment of the threat; or 

5) place the responsibility for carrying out the threat 

in the hands of those whose resolve for using them is the 
strongest. 

Any one of these factors or all of them could in one 
way or another enhance our Type II Deterrence. Perhaps the 
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most effective for this problem, however, seems to be 
the latter--number 5. It Is this shifting of responsib- 
ility that NATO Is now seeking to enhance Type II Deter- 
rence. There Is some considerable difference of opinion 
as to how this should be done. The French, for example, 
feel that the NATO nations should build their own nuc- 
lear deterrent forces so that NATO would have an "indep- 
endent" nuclear deterrent — independent meaning presumably 
independence from United States control. The United States, 
on the other hand is seeking an "inter-allied" or "multi- 
lateral" deterrent force In which the NATO nations share 
In joint control. In either case the result is the same, 
for our purposes. The nations whose desire to defend Eur- 
ope is the strongest— namely the NATO nations themselves — 
have the responsibility for carrying out nuclear threats 
if they don't deter. This will increase the credibility 
of the nuclear threat, for It will be those nations who 
are attacked in a Soviet Invasion who will be most desirous 
of using any weapons at their disposal to bring the invasion 
to a speedy end. The deterrent value of this move has already 
been demonstrated by the Soviet objections to It. They have 
even talked of arming the Warsaw Pact nations with nuclear 
weapons to meet this new threat, which demonstrated just 
how credible this deterrent becomes In the hands of the 
NATO powers. 

What this In fact does is to give the NATO members a 
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Type I Deterrent, that Is, a deterrent to deter Invas- 
ion upon the homeland. 

An Important point that should be taken account 
of here is that a NATO force controlled Independently 
of the United States could be disastrous. It is essen- 
tial to recognize that an independent strategic nuclear 
force for any European country would have only a det- 
errent function. It would be worse than useless as a 
means of defense should deterrence fall, since no Eur- 
opean country could hope to develop a strategic force 
that could defeat the Soviet Union in an all-out war. 

The use of nuclear weapons would be rational only if 
the country preferred obliteration plus occupation to 
occupation. Their use after an attack would precipitate 
more nuclear damage to the victim and could not prevent 
its occupation. Thus the deterrent value of these 
weapons rests on some Soviet apprehension that they might 
be used irrationally, accidentally, or perhaps because 
some countries might actually prefer to be "dead than Red." 
Many who argue for an independent NATO nuclear force argue 
that in spite of its limitations, a minimum first-strike 
punitive capability would create for the Soviets the pros- 
pects of severe possible damage that would deter ground 
invasions. The question to be asked here is not what is 
possible, but what is credible to the Soviets. The chances 
are that such a capability would probably have less cred- 
ibility than a U.S. Type II Deterrent force, for a threat 
of a strictly punitive retaliation with only such a minimum 


force probably would not seem very credible to the 
Soviets, since It could not prevent the country's 
occupation and could not prevent severe counter- 
retaliation by the Soviet Union. 

Most of these objections can be eliminated by coordin- 
ating any NATO nuclear deterrent force with that of the 
United States. Some nuclear forces controlled by NATO 
nations would provide a sufficient deterrent if the Soviet 
Union knew that the use of these weapons against an in- 
vasion would trigger the U.S. strategic forces. The NATO 
deterrent forces then would not need to be themselves of 
sufficient size to inflict unacceptable damage upon the 
Soviets. They need have only enough punitive capability 
so that the risk posed by its threat, when added to the 
risk of a U.S. retaliation, plus the probability that the 
European forces would trigger the U.S. forces, presents the 
Soviets with an over-all risk-cost calculation which they 
cannot afford to accept. Clearly such an arrangement would 
maximize the deterrent value of the NATO forces and con- 
siderably increase the credibility of our Type II Deter- 
rent. Any attack the Soviets might make upon a NATO power 
that had some strategic nuclear weapons would indicate a 
major objective so valuable that they are willing to accept 
the cost of the attacked country's use of a small number 
of nuclear weapons, hoping to blackmail the rest of the 
alliance into withholding a full strategic strike. But 
that would signal such a major objective that the United 


States would certainly become involved, and this in 
turn would increase the credibility of a U.S. first 
strike. In other words, Type II Deterrence would be 
enhanced. 

So far we have considered the problem of Type II 
Deterrence credibility only with respect to the NATO 
powers. What about SEATO and other important allies in 
Asia? What can be done to enhance Type II Deterrence in 
these areas? There seems to be no answer to this question, 
if we consider nuclear strategic Type II Deterrents only. 
However, as we saw earlier, a shield force can do a great 
deal towards connecting denial deterrence to strategic 
deterrence. On the whole, deterrence in these areas will 
become more and more a denial type capability rather than 
a punitive one. The credibility of Type II Deterrence 
increases in extreme situations, where the deterrer is 
forced to choose between defeat and war. If we are pre- 
pared to assist these nations with their own defenses, 
these can deter limited "probing" actions, while larger 
actions may be deterred by supplementing these forces with 
highly mobile and well equipped U.S. and U.N. forces. If 
an attack by the Soviets begins to defeat these combined 
forces, the credibility of a nuclear threat increases with 
the desperation of the situation. Toward this end, the U.S. 
is developing such national forces for the SEATO and other 
allied and neutral nations through foreign military aid. 

At the same time, we are developing highly mobile forces 
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like "Strlncom" (Strike Command) which can be a highly 
effective Type II Deterrent of a non-nuclear variety. 

Thus it seems that non-nuclear Type II Deterrence will 
gradually replace what has been in the past a nuclear 
Type II Deterrence in these areas as the nuclear type 
declines in credibility. While the nuclear forces of the 
Type II Deterrent will move into the background, they will 
not disappear, since in the extreme case they will become 
important factors in the Soviet risk calculus that the 
Soviets will not be able to afford to ignore. This being 
the case, it is hoped that the Soviets will not push a sit- 
uation into the extreme circumstances, but if they do, then 
the credibility factor rises sharply for Type II nuclear 
deterrence, and they will again be faced with the bitter 
choice of all-out war. 

In conclusion, then, we might say that in these areas, 
Type II Deterrence will shade off into Type III Deterrence, 
and the all-out nuclear response to aggression will move 
into the background, but certainly not out of the picture. 
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CHAPTER V: TYPE III DETERRENCE 

Type III Deterrence differs from Type I and in 
some respects from Type II Deterrence in that it is 
concerned with ways in which strategic military cap- 
ability can deter "provocative" and encourage unaccept- 
able behavior other than by the threat of immediate "all- 
out" thermonuclear war. Type III Deterrence includes all 
the ordinary kinds of limited war, the use of all kinds 
of mobilizations, force demonstrations, declaritory pol- 
icies, and even some controlled reprisals and low-level 
controlled counterforce attacks. In short Type III Deter- 
rence is a catch-all category covering most of the import- 
ant foreign policy and military problems that actually 
arise. It may seem somewhat arbitrary to lump the most 
common situations into one group and then use two groups 
to describe the less likely nuances of thermonuclear war. 
But we must remember that the distinction between the 
types is not on the basis of frequency of occurrence or 
of likelihood , but rather on the basis of the values being 
protected by the deterrent. We might picture the relation- 
ship between Type III and Types I and II in the following 

*7 C. 

chart based upon a somewhat similar distinction by Kahn. 


76. Kahn, Thinking . on. clt. ■ p. 123. 
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Thus Type III Deterrence is deterrence primarily through 
some other type of reprisal or threatened reprisal other 
than an all-out response. 


Type III Deterrence is the most important of the 
three types for the future. As the balance of terror be- 
comes more stable, the possibility of a first strike att- 
ack will continue to diminish. Similarly, the chance of 
a very provocative action in Europe will become too dan- 
gerous. As these developments become more evident, the 
cold war will gradually begin to concentrate in the less 
provocative regions and will probably take less obvious 
forms such as "volunteer 1 ' rebellions, guerilla wars, "in- 
ternal affairs", political infiltration and coup d 1 etat . 
Thus the challenge between East and West will be fought 
out on this level, occasionally blowing up into Korea- 
type wars, and Laos-type takeovers, and Type III Deterrence 
will become more and more Important than it already is. 

Type III Deterrence situations, more perhaps than 
either of the other two types demand control and approp- 
riate response. We cannot go around threatening to blow 
up a major portion of the world, or attempting to get our 
own way by looking insane and dauntless. We cannot threaten 
the use of excessive amounts of force to deter minor 
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aggressions in these areas, for such threats will not 
be credible and we will end up like the boy who cried 
"wolf" when we really intend to deter a major aggress- 
ion. Our response must be appropriate to the provocation, 
"the punishment must fit the crime". 

When we turn away from the most vital area to the 
United States, namely Western Europe, and look at the 
areas of the Middle East, the Par East and South East 
Asia, two points are immediately evident. First, the cred- 
ibility of U.3. massive retaliation is extremely low. 
Secondly, the threat to these areas is much different than 
the threat to Western Europe. We have already looked at 
the second of these two, let us now look more closely at 
the first. The credibility of a nuclear response in any 

V 

of these areas is very low, mainly because our valuation 
of these areas is relatively low. This is not to say that 
they are not important to the United States, but the costs 
we would incur as a result of a nuclear response would out 
weigh the valuation we place on those territories. Further- 
more, a less than all-out response is much more likely to 
gain the objectives we seek than some kind of an all-out 
response, since nuclear warfare would devastate the areas 
we were seeking to protect. However, the enemy probably 
does not place a very high valuation on these areas either, 
so that a lower credibility may still be sufficient to deter 
him. It would follow then that if the enemy's valuations 


are symmetrical with ours, even though a massive retal- 
iation threat would have less credibility in Asia than 
in Europe, it may not be less effective. This point, 
while it is important to recognize, should not be pushed 
out of proportion. It applies only to major aggressive 
actions, for such a threat would be inappropriate to a 
minor aggression and hence not only less credible, but 
also less effective as a deterrent. Even in the case of 
major aggression, the credibility of an all-out response 
must depend upon being linked up with other less ultimate 
responses, as in the Sword and Shield effect in NATO. Thus 
if a threat of a nuclear attack upon the Viet Cong troops 
of Laos and Vietnam may not be credible, a full scale con- 
ventional war is credible. And when such a war is in pro- 
gress, then the credibility of nuclear war becomes more 
credible, especially if we arm our troops with tactical 
nuclear weapons. Thus strategic strike conventional forces 
stationed in these areas or "stockpiled" in strategic loc- 
ations for quick mobilization to these areas can link up 
nuclear forces with these conventional responses in such a 
way as to increase the probability of escalation into high- 
er levels of conflict. 

But the problems of Type III Deterrence become esp- 
ecially complicated in the area of "indirect aggression" 
or what Chairman Krushchev calls "wars of liberation" or 
"workers revolutions". When an aggression takes these 
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ambiguous forms, the drawbacks to the threat of nuclear 
reprisals as a deterrent become even greater than those 
previously mentioned in discussing the case of more overt 
forms of aggression. When, for example, this aggression 
takes the form of "under-the-table" assistance to an 
Indigenous rebellion, it would be psychologically very 
difficult for the West to carry out nuclear reprisals ag- 
ainst the country that was aiding the rebels, even though 
they may be the real instigator of and the command center 
for the rebellion. This is because it would be very diff- 
icult to provide clear-cut evidence that such was the case. 
And the use of nuclear reprisals requires a very clear-cut 
and provocative act of aggression, so that the locus of 
responsibility for the act and hence the moral basis for 
the reprisal are clear to all. Including those who have 
threatened to inflict it. 

Snyder points out: 


Nuclear reprisals take on to a peculiar extent the 
character of punishment for a crime, and, as in dom- 
estic criminal law, when there is "reasonable doubt" 
that the accused is in fact guilty, the community — 
in this case, the international community — will not 
give its moral sanction to the punishment. .. .Even if 
the threatened himself has clear evidence that the 
specified act has been performed, execution of the 
threat will be inhibited if this evidence is not clear 
to the rest of the world — for the moral and prestige 
costs of reneging depend on what the rest of the world 
thinks, not upon the certainty of the evidence in the 
threatener’s own mind. 77 


77. Snyder, on. clt.. p. 234 
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As we have mentioned above, for the purposes of 
deterrence, a conventional ground force Is not subject 
to most of these Infirmities as a deterrent to ambig- 
uous aggression. The deterrent effect of these forces 
is related to the capacity to deny the rebellious forces 
from achieving their ends and objectives. The ultimate 
source of direction and control and support of the rebel- 
lion does not need to be determined with any clarity, for 
such a determination Is not as crucial to the will to carry 
out the response, and consequently to its credibility, as 
in the case of the threat of nuclear reprisals. Since these 
forces are able to deny the enemy his objectives without 
the high cost of fighting and without the risks of spir- 
aling into higher levels of conflict being as high as in 
nuclear reprisals, the credibility of such a threat is 
very high and therefore very effective. For deterrence pur- 
poses, then, conventional forces are a better deterrent 
since they do not need to ascertain who to punish as a 
punitive deterrent must. There are of course, other re- 
sponses to indirect aggression than heavy troop forces. 
Guerilla forces are being employed as "trainers" in South 
Vietnam by the U.S, and strong imaginative non-military 
measures can be effective also. Foreign aid and military 
assistance to the countries as well as economic and technical 
aid can help them to resist such rebellions before they 
get started. 
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Let us now consider some of the more "peaceful" 
semi-military options open to us In Type III Deterrence 
that enhance deterrence that become more Important in 
International relations as the balance of terror makes 
nuclear responses less likely. Conflicts of interest re- 
main between East and West even though violence is be- 
coming more and more costly and risky as a means of pro- 
tecting interests and resolving conflicts. This being the 
case we would expect this conflict of interest to develop 
alternatives to armed conflict. In other words: 

...calculations of reciprocal intent, and attempts 
to influence such calculations, are likely to become 
more important as compared with calculations of 
relative canabllltles. . . 78 

With war costs so high, it has become relatively 
less important to base decisions on what the enemy ig_ able 
to do, and relatively more important to try to ascertain 
what the enemy will or mlfcht do . As we saw in our chapter 
on deterrence theory (Chapter I), this means that the 
balancing process between East and West will become more 
a "balance of intentions" rather than a "balance of cap- 
abilities". This balance of intentions will center on mutual 
calculations as the amount of cost which the opponent is 
willing to risk or accept and his image of one's own 


78. Ibid., p. 239 
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willingness to risk or accept costs with respect to a 
certain issue. In other words, it will depend on each 
party's image of the other's risk calculus. This balance 
of intentions between the East and West will lead each 
party to exercise as much control as he has over the 
value Inventory of his opponent to try to manipulate the 
other's Intentions. In short, this means that Deterrence 
is here to stay, for deterrence is just that — the exer- 
cise of control over the opponent's value inventory to 
try to control his intentions with respect to the issues 
at contest. 

Two of the ways to influence the opponents value in- 
ventory in a situation where violence is too risky is by 
either the threat to use force or the limited force demon- 
stration short of war. These are old old techniques but in 
the age of the balance of intentions, they take on a new 
added importance, since they are deterrent alternatives 
to defense. Let us look more closely at these two means 
of influencing intentions for they are of key importance 
in Type III Deterrence. 

1. Declarltory Policy . 

79 

Declarltory policy according to Snyder may be broad- 

I 

ly defined as decisions as to what we shall communicate 
to the enemy about our Intentions and how we shall commun- 

79. Ibid., pp. 240-252- 
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lcate It. We shall seek to communicate only those 
Intentions that will have the desired effect upon 
the enemy's image of our risk calculus; and those 
that will not enhance deterrence we shall seek to con- 
ceal as much as is possible. How these intentions are 
communicated directly effects the credibility of the 
intentions, so this factor 1 b as important as what is 
communicated . 

Declarltory policy can be either verbal or non- 
verbal. The non-verbal type, however, shades into the 
category of force demonstrations, so we shall leave 
it until the next section of this chapter. This sec- 
tion will deal primarily with verbal declarltory policy. 

Declarltory policies can take an infinite var- 
iety of forms. It may include speeches by government 
officials, press conference statements, presidential 
addresses such as the State of the Union Message, Cong- 
gressional resolutions, diplomatic exchanges, press re- 
leases and "leaks" , articles in National Journals, All- 
iance resolutions, and Treaties, etc. There is nearly an 
infinite variety of sources from which the enemy draws 
information about our intentions. The enemy's image of 
our intentions is the result of the sum total of all his 
information coming from many other sources such as the 
press and other sources of information over which the government 
exercises no control. The purpose of declarltory policy then 
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ls to mold, restrict, or add to the "norman" flow of 
information with the objective of strengthening deter- 
rence, to such an extent as is compatible with other 

go 

goals and values and with the democratic process. 

Thus declarltory policy has as its chief aim, streng- 
thening our deterrence posture in the eyes of the oppon- 
ent. 

a. Threats . 


One of the primary ways declarltory policy is made 
concrete is through a direct statement of intention — the 
threat. Threats and threat analysis are discussed quite 
extensively in Appendix A, but here we plan to discuss 
threats as they effect Type III Deterrence in a little 
more detail. 

Schelling has pointed out a very important fact that 

has relevance for threat policies: 

The Deterrence concept requires that there be both 
conflict and common interest between the parties 
involved. 81 

In order for a threat to be made, there must be an issue 
at which this conflict comes to a focus; and in such a sit- 


80. The current debate in Congress about the Kennedy Admin- 
istration's "news management" indicates that the Repub- 
licans believe that the Administration's control of 
"normal" information available to the Soviets is incom- 
patible with the democratic process, since it also 
limits the news available to the people of our own coun- 
try. This is indeed a debatable point and Congress does 
not seem to be unaware of this fact. 


81. Schelling, loc . clt. . pp. 11-12 


uation, a threat can focus the intentions of one party 
with respect to that issue. In order for that threat 
to be effective, however, there must be something in 
common between the antagonists, even if that common 
ground is little more than a mutual fear of nuclear war. 

A threat, in effect, seeks to emphasize a common ground 
by communicating that it is in the opponent's own best 
interest as well as ours that the aggressive act in ques- 
tion not be initiated. If there is not at least this min- 
imum common ground between two opponents, there can be no 
deterrence through threats, 
b. Threats and Commitments . 

As is pointed out in detail in Appendix A, threats de- 
pend for their credibility upon commitments, among other 
things. Thus threats and commitments should be distingui- 
shed. A commitment is a real intent to resist an enemy 
attack, codified or created by some agreement or declara- 
tion. A threat (either an incentive or a no-incentive type) 
creates a commitment where none existed before, or if one 
did exist before, it Indicates an intention to hold one- 
self to the prior commitment. Then there are threats which 
involve no real commitment, and these are bluffs. The fact 
that they are bluffs, however, cannot be known for certain 
by the enemy, and in his eyes, they do commit us to that 
action threatened. 

Deterrence does not depend upon the certainty of the 


aggressor that the deterrer has really committed him- 
self. He may even doubt It seriously. All he knows for 
sure, however, is that once the threat is made It has 
become more costly than It was before for the deterrer 
to fail to act as he has threatened. This In turn raises 
the probability in the aggressor’s calculations that the 
deterrer will carry out the threat. This raises his costs 
and risks, and he now must ask himself if the new costs 
and risks outweigh the gains he expected from his planned 
aggression. If so, the threat has deterred, 
c . Other Threat Factors . 

In discussing factors that effect threat communica- 
tions and their effect upon deterrence, we should consider 
ambiguity and clarity. In general, the credibility of a 
threat is strengthened by clarity and reduced by ambiguity. 
This is because clarity makes one's commitment concrete. 

The more concrete the commitment, the higher its credib- 
ility will be, for it communicates a specific intention. 

It is often desirable, however, to threaten for the pur- 
pose of strengthening deterrence, yet not become so com- 
mitted that one's hand is forced if deterrence fails. This 
is especially so in the case of a bluff, where the loss of 
deterrent value due to ambiguity is offset by the much 
greater loss if the bluff is called. 

Too much precision in a threat can weaken deterrence 
however. If the circumstances of an attack that will be 
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resisted are spelled out too precisely, the enemy 
may shift these circumstances such that the threat 
does not apply. Furthermore, if deterrence fails, a 
threat made for the purposes of deterrence may not be 
a rational form of action under the circumstances of 
defense « So again, an ambiguous threat would leave room 
for adjusting the response to the defense values to be 
served if the deterrence values failed. 

The credibility of a threat is strengthened if it 
is made by a high official more than if it is made by a 
lesser one. When President Kennedy made the threat to 
blockade and if need be, invade Cuba, it was much more 
credible than if it were made by a congressman or by a 
newspaper editor. This is because a threat by a head of 
a government commits the prestige and honor of that govern- 
ment to the fulfillment of that threat, and this makes 
it more difficult to back out of the commitment if deter- 
rence fails. Likewise a publicly made threat has greater 
deterrent value than a private or secret one since it is 
more difficult to back out of. 

Last, the context in which a threat is made will effect 
the degree of commitment involved. For example, a threat 
made in a special Presidential broadcast to the nation 
would involve a good deal of commitment since it Involved 
the prestige and backing of the official government. On 
the other hand, a threat or an implied threat made on the 
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spot at a press conference would not commit the nation 
as firmly as the same threat made on a more formal occ- 
asion. Such off-hand comments or deliberate "leaks" are 
often useful in raising deterrence without really commit- 
ing the government to such a policy. If deterrence fails 
and the issue comes to a showdown, the government can 
always disavow the story If it does not wish to ful- 
fill the threat. 

2. Force Demonstrations . 

Force demonstrations are some of the most persuasive 
forms of non-verbal threats. A force demonstration is the 
actual use of military forces for the purpose of demon- 
strating intentions rather than actual defensive actions. 

As such, force demonstrations come under the heading of 
deterrence rather than defense. F.D. (force demonstrations, 
abbreviated) are not new and have been used with success 
many times before, but they are more important today be- 
cause they demonstrate a resolve to "up the ante" in a 
conflict, and hence Increase the probability of escalation 
to all-out war . 

Mobilizations, calling up reservists, the holding of 
maneuvers near frontiers of the country threatened are ac- 
tions Involving ground forces which have always been used 
and understood as symbolic non-verbal threats. However, 
F.D.'s have a different psychological effect upon the 
enemy than verbal threats. Demonstrations are more ambiguous 
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than threats and hence communicate Intent more ambig- 
uously. They do demonstrate an Intent to do. something 
drastic without stating specifically what or under what 
conditions it will be done. This tends to increase cred- 
ibility of an intention and hence strengthen deterrence 
without making a commitment that would be difficult to 
renege. Forces can always be withdrawn or can be said to 
be on "routine maneuvers" or the result of "unauthorized 
action" if one does not intend to use them if deterrence 
fails. 

Despite this ambiguity, force demonstrations have 
more deterrent potency than do verbal threats. This is in 
part due to tradition. 

It is a convention of international life that when 
a country starts maneuvering its forces clearly for 
demonstrative purposes, its patience is wearing thin, 
or it really "means business." 82. 

The psychological value of this tactic is that these forces 
can be seen and thus forcibly show that a country may be 
considering moving from the realm of diplomatic negotia- 
tions to the realm of military action. Furthermore, F. D. 
can put in motion maneuvers which lead in the direction 
of violent action, thereby setting up a momentum that may 
not be easy to stop once in motion. And such inertia can 
make it much easier and less costly to move quickly from a 
state of peace to a state of war. They may also increase 
the likelihood that the forces to the two countries may 


82. Snyder, op. clt. . p. 254 
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become involved in some conflict independently of the 
intentions of either side, as a result of unauthorized 
firing of one side upon the other or through misunder- 
standings. Since such actions are of necessity somewhat 
provocative, the use of such measures demonstrates a will- 
ingness to accept risks to communicate a very important 
message. 

F.D.'s can be used effectively in conjunction with 
threats as well. They can serve to prolong a threat over a 
period of time. The resumption of U.S. nuclear testing after 
the breakdown of test-ban negotiations at Geneva this spring 
serves as a constant reminder to the Soviets that our threat 
of nuclear retaliation is an ever-present possibility. Sim- 
ilarly the Soviet testing of ICBM's in the Pacific serves 
as a continuing reminder to the U.S. of the vulnerability 
of our west coast complex of military and missile bases and 
defense manufacturing plants there. 

Some demonstrations strengthen deterrence by creating 
the possibility that an enemy attack will immediately in- 
volve our own forces. The movement of U.S. troops along 
the Thailand-Laos border last fall created the possibility 
that a Oommunist attack upon Thailand would immediately 
Involve U.S. troops in such a war. This "deployment demon- 
stration" strategy can be used by naval forces too. An 
instance of this may be seen in the deployment of the U.S. 
Seventh Fleet as convoy escorts to Chiang Kai-Shek's supply 
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vessels to Quemoy during the 1958 Quemoy crisis. If 
the Chinese accidentally hit a U.3. ship while attempt- 
ing to shell these supply vessels, the United States 
would be brought into a minor war with the Chinese which 
could quickly escalate into something much worse. Thus 
the Chinese were deterred. 

Some demonstrations under certain circumstances allow 
for the gradual fulfillment of a threat. A series of non- 
violent preparatory moves leading in the direction of 
major violence can act as a strong deterrent. At each stage 
the commitment to ultimate violence becomes stronger and 
a momentum is established. This allows a spectrum of re- 
sponse to parallel enemy moves that serve to worry the 
enemy progressively. He knows that he can stop our advanc- 
ing momentum at any time by ceasing his provocative actions. 
This puts a great deal of pressure on the enemy for he has 
time to calculate if he has misjudged our intentions, time 
between his initiation of the provocative act and the 
irrevocable Involvement of the U.S. military forces in a 
conflict. This measure has a great deal of deterrent value. 
This method of demonstration forms a sort of bridge be- 
tween a shaky peace and an actual war . A sort of sliding 
scale to war makes the decision to fight a gradual one 
rather than a sharp break with the Inertia of peace, and 
hence makes the possibility of war more credible. In all 
of these and many other ways, force demonstrations enhance 
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deterrence In a Type III environment in non-nuclear 
ways. 

These two means of communicating Intentions — decl- 
aritory policies and force demonstrations — play an ever 
increasing role in Type III Deterrence in such areas as 
the Middle East and South East Asia. Alternatives such as 
these and other related tactics used to strengthen Type 
III Deterrence may have their drawbacks, but they provide 
alternatives to capitulation, and equally important, they 
provide alternatives to Type III Deterrence by threat of 
nuclear warfare. A factor that has received little attention 
in this chapter due to our concentration upon military ob- 
jectives, is that Type III Deterrence has perhaps more 
non-military alternatives than either Type I or Type II 
Deterrence. Since these areas are of less value at this 
time to both the Soviets and the U.S. the lines of conflict 
have not become set in such immovable patterns as they have 
in Europe, and hence more peaceful measures can play key 
roles in these areas. Deterrence can be accomplished in 
the more positive sense through economic and political chan- 
nels rather than the military ones. This kind of deterrence 
is not only less dangerous, it is more helpful to the peoples 
living in the areas of conflict, and may be a positive bene- 
fit to them. In the case of Type III Deterrence, these 
measures are more important than the military measures, and 
the fact that this paper deals primarily with the military 


means should not be construed to Indicate that the 
writer thinks less of these more peaceful and more 
useful means. Limitation of the subject Is the only 
Justification of omitting this most important aspect 
of Type III Deterrence. 
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CHAPTER VI: DETERRENCE VALUES 

What are the values deterrence seeks to serve? 

As we have discussed in our introduction, policy 
decisions are the result of the facts and the values 
to he served. One gets the facts through analysis, 
and that has been the primary goal of this study. 

When one has the facts, then one combines the facts 
with his values to form a coherent chain of principles 
or policies. 'We are here dealing with a policy of deterrence. 
We have been examining its facts through analysis. Now it 
is time we looked at its values. This examination 
of values is going to be necessarily brief due to the 
limitations of time and space. However, these values are 
every bit as Important to deterrence policy as are 
the analyses. To examine these in a fair treatment would 
require another year or more of study and another thesis. 

This has been done in part for arms policy as a whole by 
Dr. Robert A. Levine at Harvard, and upon his work the 
bulk of this chapter will depend. Due to the limitations 


83. Robert A. Levine, loc. cit. . Chapters V_VTII 
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of time and space, even Dr. Levine's analysis of values 
will receive only a superficial examination here. It is 
hoped that this superficial examination will indicate to 
the reader the depth of this problem and indicate some 
guide lines for further study. 

1 . Arms Policy Values . 

Deterrence policy must be placed in its context of 
armament policy. What are the values that those who make 
armament policies are seeking to serve? if one examines 
all the recommendations that writers in this field are 
making for armament policy (as Dr. Levine has done), one 
will find that they are using at least four value struc- 
tures. These values are Freedom, Peace, Power, and Time. 
Let us examine these value structures in more detail be- 
fore looking at Deterrence and its relation to them. 

1 . Peace values seem to center around three focal 
points of individual Judgement. Some people place a very 
high value in decreasing the liklihood of war. Under some 
circumstances, these people may define peace as the absence 
of war. A second peaceful value is the melioration of war 
if it comes. For these people, civil defense measures and 
such become very important in policy recommendations. 

These two value Judgements can compete with each other. 

In the case of the balance of terror, for example, terror 
deters war but at the same time increases the risks if a 
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war should start. A third value held by some is that of 
not killing or not threatening to kill. Some pacifists 
place this value above all others, while some non- 
pacifists would not weight this value much at all. 

2. Freedom values are extremely complex and are 
often not made explicit, especially by politicians. Threats 
to freedom come from two primary sources in policy recom- 
mendations — Communism and the "right." Those who see 

the primary threat to be Communism place values upon 
avoidance of agression, avoidance of peaceful advance, and 
forcing a communist retreat. Those who see the threat 
primarily coming from the "right" or reactionary elements, 
place values upon the avoidance of domestic militarism, 
the avoidance of right-wing regimes abroad, and strong 
anti-imperialist tendencies. 

3. Power is valued by certain groups as a value in 
itself, while for others, power is Just a tool to serve 
other values. At home, power is valued for the control it 
will give the U.S. over its own future and also for the 
control it will give the U.S. outside its borders. In 
other words, power is the factor in "winning" the war. 
Outside the U.S. in the so-called "third" areas of the 
world, one can value those nations that back us up inter- 
nationally, or one can value equally all who do not oppose 
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us. In other words, values are placed on anti-communism 
abroad and/or non-communism abroad. Considerations such 
as these relate power-as-a-value to power-as-a-tool, 
while as values themselves they may compete with one a- 
nother and they may compete with peace and freedom. Con- 
versely, power-as-a-tool may lead to values that reinforce 
one or both of the other value categories. 

4. Time values do not compete with the other values 
directly. They cut across them all. Whatever a person's 
peace, freedom, or power values, he can look on them as 
the long run or the short tun, and this Judgment, in part, 
is a value judgment as to which he considers important. 

2. Arms Policy Schools . 

Peace, freedom and sometimes power are weighed against 
each other whenever one considers policy recommendations. 
Within each of these categories, the Individual values 
compete against each other. And it is on the basis of 
the weights assigned to these categories and the individual 
judgments that the value systems of three schools of arms 
policy i.can be distinguished. Peace and freedom form the 
two extreme values which provide the spectrum of difference. 
If peace is the highest value complex in the value struc- 
ture of a school, the school is called by Levine the "Anti- 
War" school. If freedom is the summum bonum of the value 
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structure of a school, then that school is called 
the "Anti-Communist" school. Both schools are 
named for those factors they are most opposed to 
rather than the values they favor most heavily. 
Between these extremes is a school that holds Both 
peace and freedom equally high in their value 
systems, and this school, strangely enough, is 
called the "Middle" school. 

Bach of these three schools holds differing 
views of deterrence, depending upon which values 
each considers primary. All three of them accept 
deterrence in some form or another as necessary for 
either the long or the short run. In order to ex- 
plore the values served by deterrence, we should 
examine the values of these three schools. The 
following chart will serve as a summary of the 
values held by each school. 
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84. 

MARGINAL SCHOOLS. 

Anti-War Middle Anti -Communist 


Primary 

Values 

Prevention of 
War. 

Prevention of 
War . 

Protection of 
freedom from 
Communism 
Forcing Commu- 
nist Retreat. 

Secondary 

Protection of 

Protection of 

Melioration of 

Values 

freedom from 
"right wing." 
Protection of 
freedom from Com- 
muni sh . 

freedom from 
"right wing." 

war • 

Prevention of 
war . 

Power -as-a-valu 

Time 

Stress on the 
long run. 

Short run more 
Important than 
long run. 

Some stress on 
long run. 


The middle school is the champion of deterrence, for de- 
terrence is seen to serve best the primary values of this 
school. Deterrence policy was molded by the middle school 
and is still championed by it. Deterrence is least important 
to the Anti-Communist school. Their primary goal is the 
protection and extension of freedom, and the forcing of 
Communist retreat. Deterrence can protect freedom in some 
sense, but it is not a means best suited for this goal. The 
means best suited for the "extension" of freedom and for 


84. It should perhaps be mentioned that there are, according 
to Levine's classification, actually five schools. The 
Anti-War and Anti-Communist schools sire divided into two 
groups each according to whether the recommendations 
made are systemic or marginal. We have ignored the 
systemic schools here because we have ruled out systemic 
recommendations as "unrealistic" in the introduction of 
this paper. 
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forcing a Communist retreat is war, either limited or 
all-out. War, as an instrument of political power, is 
the most direct means of achieving these goals. However, 
prevention of war is a secondary value for the Anti- 
Communist school, and deterrence is an effective means 
of doing that. Thus, for this school, deterrence is a 
secondary policy. Its main purpose would be to prevent 
wars that were unnecessary or not in the best interest of 
the West, and to prevent a conflict from getting out of 
control. 

The Anti-War people hold deterrence as a high valued 
policy because it helps to achieve their primary value — 
prevention of war. However, here again, deterrence is not 
the most effective policy of preventing war. The best 
policy for this school is complete disarmament and the 
eventual abolition of war. It is disarmament that is their 
number one, long range policy, and it is the long run that 
they are most concerned about. Deterrence, then, is accepted 
as a short-term policy, an interim situation which must be 
used until circumstances change sufficiently to permit more 
rapid disarmament. Thus, they tend to view deterrence as a 
step towards disarmament. Jerome B. Wiesner expresses this 
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opinion when he writes: 

While a system of mutual deterrence is less 
attractive in many ways than properly safe- 
guarded total disarmament, it may he somewhat 
easier to achieve and could he regarded as a 
transient phase on the way toward the goal of 
total disarmament. 85 . 

The middle school tends to see deterrence as the only 
safe milliary policy that will achieve its primary goals. 
Deterrence has as its primary goals, first, the deterrence 
of aggression, and, second, the deterrence of war. De- 
terrence of aggression serves the value of freedom, while 
deterrence of war serves the value of peace. The third 
primary value of the Middle Marginalists is the meliora- 
tion of war, and this is a defense value, not a deterrence 
value, as we have explored earlier in this paper. As we 
saw then, however, these two values can and often do work 
against one another, and so the Middle Marginalists find 
Deterrence alone does not achieve all of their primary goals 
As a result, the Middle School does not rely solely upon 


85. Many people have written recently of the Nth country 
problem. Notably see 

Fred Charles Ikle, "Nth Countries and Disarmament" 
in Arms and Arms Control , (ed. E. W. Lefever), New York 
Fredrick A. Praeger, Publisher, 1962, p. 237 ff . 

Also see pamphlet "The Nth Country Problem and Arms 
Control." A Statement by the National Planning Asso$ — 
ciation’s Special Committee on Security Through Arms 
Control, Washington, D.C.: Planning Pamphlet No. 108, 
January i 960 . 


Jerome B. Wiesner, "Comprehensive Ams-Limitation Systems", 
in Arms Control , hi sarnininent. and National Security , ed. 
Donald G. Brennan, New York: George Braziller, 1961, p. 215. 
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deterrence as the "answer” to the world's problems. 

As a result, their emphasis is upon flexibility control, 
matching response to provocations, etc. 

We are not in a position to evaluate the values of 
Deterrence policies pro and con and look at them in more 
detail. The values served by deterrence are the following: 

1) . Seducing the liklihood of war (Peace) 

2) . Avoidance of Communist aggression (Freedom) 

3) . Avoidance of Communist peaceful advance (Freedom) 

4) . Short run success (Time) 

The negative values, or those values which deterrence works 
against, are: 

1) . Wot killing or threatening to kill (Peace) 

2) . Melioration of war (Peace) 

3) . Avoidance of domestic militarism (Freedom) 

4) . long run success (Time) 

The time element in these two charts is critical. 

There are serious questions about the future of deterrence. 
Some feel that deterrence has within itself the seeds of its 
own destruction in the requirement of stability. Due to a 
necessary limitation of the subject and time and space avail- 
able, we have not dealt systematically with stability factors, 
but a word must be said here. Stability at any given time 
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is a function of four factors: 

1) . The extent to which each side's strike back 

forces exceed the minimum 

2) . The attacker to target ratio (the number of 

attack vehicles required to knock out one 
target missile) 

3) - The rationality of the opponents (which is a 

function of the pressure the decision makers 
are under in any given crisis) 

4) . And the number of nations involved in the 

"nuclear club." 

Any significant changes in any of these factors upset the 
stability of the balance of terror. The trends by which 
we anticipate the future would seem to indicate a good deal 
of unstabillty ahead. Technology will undoubtedly change 
several of these factors in the very near future, especially 
numbers 1, 2, and 4. Furthermore, indications lead to the 
conclusion that by 1970 at least 10, if not more, nations 
will have nuclear weapons in some quantity. 8 ^* Will a 
policy of deterrence in such an environment be feasible? 

Will deterrence policies in such an unstable environment lead 
to thermonuclear war or disarmament, or some other alternative? 
Will the long run in deterrence policy be more dangerous to 
the human race than accommodation and compromise with Commu- 
nism? 


85. Ibid. pftvnnj note.. 
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A closely related problem deals with the negative 

Q 4T 

value — avoidance of domestic militarism. * Deterrence 
works against this value by placing the emphasis upon a 
growing domestic military establishment. But our current 
military establishment is already the largest single war 
machine in the history of the world. The defense depart- 
ment employs directly or indirectly as many people as the 
whole country of Sweden, while its budget is larger than 

the combined budgets of Italy, Great Britain, West Germany, 

36 

and Prance. Already this department exercises more con- 
trol over our thoughts and freedom than most people realize. 
What will the future bring if deterrence keeps the emphasis 
upon military power? How much influence does this mammoth 
establishment exert upon disarmament talks? How much will 
the inertia of such a huge machine influence such talks in 
the future? This may turn out to be as great a problem to 
our freedom as is Communism. 

Perhaps the most crucial question of values for the 
Christian are along the following lines. What is the rational 

>\ 

behind the values of peace, freedom, power and time? Are 

■ J 

they based upon the statis quo , national survival, self- 

h 

justification? Peace and freedom are traditional Christian 


86. William Manchester, "The Department of Defense," in 
Holiday . Vol. 23, No. 5 (May, 1G|63), pp 76 ff. 

86. Ibid. 
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values, but are these the same? Can freedom In the 
Christian sense be identified simply with Western Demo- 
cracy? Perhaps not, but then what is the relation between 
Christian freedom and political freedom? Does Christian 
freedom necessarily mean an Anti -Communist stand? If not, 
does it mean any political posture? Does Christian freedom 
mean a freedom from responsibility, guilt and privilege from 
the socio-political structure of which the Christian is a 
citizen? All these questions seem to add up to a real 
problem of values. «Jhat is the relation between the value of 
freedom which seeks to avoid threats by Communism to politi- 
cal freedom and the value of freedom which is a gift from God? 

Peace, too, is a traditional Christian value. What is 
the relation between peace of God and the absence of war? 

Can there be Christian peace and oppression, injustice and 
hunger in the world? Does peace necessarily mean an Anti-War 
posture? Has the content of the word "peace" been changed by 
the advent of thermonuclear weapons? In what sense does the 
peace of God and peace in the political sense differ? If 
the Christian is called upon to be peace-maker in some sense, 
what does that mean? One thing it is likely to mean is that 
his job is to break down the walls of suspicion and distrust 
that separate man from man and nation from nation. Can this 
be accomplished in the East and West struggle? Military 
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opposition tends to treed more mistrust and suspicion. 

A strong deterrent posture is difficult to distinguish 
from a strong attack posture. Does deterrence reinforce 
the distrustful attitudes between East and West? Does it 
make a climate of distrust a permanent element in our re- 
lations with the U.S.3.R.? If it does, so what? What is 
a responsible Christian stand if this is the case? 

All these questions add up to one big question: What 

are the values of deterrence in the light of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ? To ask this question in a more responsible 
way than I have here would require another thesis, and the 
writer has no intention of launching into such a project 
this year. We might sketch some of the lines such a study 
might take, however. 

For a Christian theologian to enter into dialogue with 
a statesman on the values of any policy recommendation, he 
must first study the facts and then examine the values of 
that policy in the light of the gospel. I think this study 
has indicated that this is no easy Job. But when this has 
been done, the Job is less than half done. In asking what 
are the values of deterrence, he must also ask a further 
question: What are the values of the alternatives to de- 
terrence? If one lived in a universe where right and wrong 
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were clear choices always, this question might not need 
to be asked. But in the universe in which we live life 
situations are so exceedingly complex that this question 
has to be asked and answered. It is not enough to say 
that course A is wrong or immoral, if the only alterna- 
tives to A are courses B and C that are both much worse. 

If a decision maker must choose between courses A, B, and 
C, the Christian moralist does him no service at all by 
simply examining A and stating that it is an immoral choice. 
We live in an age of relativities, and the responsible 
moralist must examine the alternatives before he condemns 
a decision. In armament issues, too often the Christian 
moralist does not examine the alternatives to the decisions 
he evaluates. 

For the Christian, deterrence, as sketched in this 

paper, presents innumerable problems and moral ambiguities 

that must be investigaged and worked out. This is not being 

done to any great extent by policymakers today. Some of the 

thinking by top leaders about the moral problems of our age 

is so sloppy as to be barely worthy of the name thought. 

Take for example the following statement from no less a man 

than former Secretary of State Dean Acheson: 

To be sure, there is a moral content in man's 
action in the international sphere. Yet moral 
teachings and moral doctrines can be of little 
guidance, if any, in assessing the substance of 
international problems. Moral concepts are 
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important in so far as they determine the 
actions of men. Telling the truth, being 
loyal to one's friends, being courageous 
at the risk of suffering harm— these doc- 
trines should govern one's conduct. If 
they do, not only will one not deceive 
one's enemies and one's friends but one 
also will not deceive oneself. 87. 

Here, Mr. Acheson is saying that moral valuations are 
good for "individual religion" but do not apply to inter- 
national relations. Morality is for individuals, not for 
nations. While there is a moral "content" to action in 
the international sphere, individualistic moral teachings 
are of little value here. We must lament Mr. Acheson's 
narrow view of moral concern. Yet, if this is all moral 
concern means for him, then we must agree with him that 
such is of little value in the difficult problems of arms 
and armaments. But what does Mr. Acheson substitute for 
such "moral teachings"? 

The armed forces have a perfectly clear idea 
when they speak of the conduct becoming an 
officer and a gentleman. A gentleman is he 
whose code of conduct pervails even when 
common sense urges an easier course. Why do 
people stand up when it would be easier to give 
in? Because, as the British say: ’It simply is 
not done.' When this axiom guides the conduct 
of nations, then diplomacy and politics are made 
of sterner stuff. Then there is hope that demo- 
cratic peoples, knowing the truth and willing to 
face it, can solve the problems of the next half 
century. 88. 


87. Dean G. Acheson, "The Premises of American Policy," in 
American Strategy for the Unclear Age , loc . cit. po. 420- 
21 . 

88. Ibid ., p. 421 . 
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He substitutes such vague, foggy and sentimentalistie stuff 
as "conduct becoming an officer," and "code of conduct." 

And then he calls it "sterner stuff." Sterner than what? 

This is nothing more than a home-spun, elusive and un- 
examined moralism of a more popular variety, but moralism 
just the same. If very many statesmen and decision- 
makers are substituting such sloppy thinking for value 
analysis, then there is no wonder there is a serious 
communications gap between ethical thinking and policy 
planning . 

In all fairness to Mr. Acheson, many of the Christian 
writers on this subject have no better grasp of the facts of 
analysis than Mr. Acheson has of the values. Our study of 
the facts has brought to light a number of factors that are 
unknown or ignored by Christians who write on this subject. 
This ignorance leads to conclusions that are just irrelevant 
to the situations faced by our statesmen. A few examples 
might be in order. Many condemn nuclear weapons because they 
feel they cannot be controlled and will kill indiscriminately 
millions of civilians. Such is still a possibility, but 
possibilities are not as Important as probabilities. The 
probability that nuclear weapons will be used indiscriminately 
against civilian targets is very low. U.S. policy clearly 
states that any retaliatory strikes by the U.S. will be 
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counterforce strikes. "Massive retaliation" was probably 
obsolete when Secretary Dulles first spelled it out. Many 
other "favorite whipping boys" are also irrelevant to 
today's technology and policies, such as pre-emptive war, 
annihilation of the race, spasm war by accident. None of 
these things should be given the importance given them by 
some writers, for they are Just not relevant to current 
armaments policies. Unless Christian writers start be- 
coming more informed on the facts of the subject and stop 
dragging out these old "bugaboos" at every turn, there is 
not likely to be much change in the communications gap. Such 
irrelevant writing Just reinforces Mr. Acheson's and other's 
beliefs that Christian moral considerations have no relevance 
for real life. 

If Christians would do their part to close the communi- 
cations gap, they must seriously consider doing some very 
hard work on the following tasks: 

1 . They need to make careful analyses of the facts 
of deterrence. 

2. The next step is a careful study of the values of 
the deterrence and related arms policies. 

3. They must examine the facts and analyses of values 
of the alternatives to the policies we have. 

4. Then, and only then, can they carry on a dialogue 
with statesmen about policy recommendations. 

When Christians begin realistic work on these steps, the 
communications gap will be bridged and decision makers will 
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begin to carry on dialogue with the theologians. My 
Job has been primarily concerned with number 1 in this 
study. I have tried to point out the directions I think 
might be profitably followed in step number 2. Steps 2, 

3, and 4 are really outside the scope of this paper, and 
this paper is considered by the writer to be a preamble 
to these other steps. There are signs of hope and en- 
couragement for the future dialogue of statesmen and theo- 
logians. There is a growing awareness in government circles 
that there are values here which must be explored. Civilian 
control of the Pentagon under Secretary of Defense McNamara 
open more opportunities for growth and dialogue on these 
Issues. Let us hope that such signs of hope, coupled with 
a more realistic and informed theological community, may 
lead to real dialogue on the issues of defense and deterrence. 
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APPENDIX A: THREATS AND CREDIBILITY 

The advantages of threats on the International 
level are obvious. In the case of nuclear deterrence, 
the overt use of nuclear weapons In the modern world 
would be a tragedy unparalleled In human history. The 
power Inherent In a nuclear capability, however, becomes 
a powerful deterrent and influences the choices another 
nation might make in a given situation. Thus the threat, 
explicit or implicit of a nuclear attack can become an 
extremely powerful weapon in itself in influencing inter- 
national relations. 

But the use of a nuclear threat to deter is much more 
complicated than appears on the surface. If Red China, 
for example, threatened the US with nuclear bombardment 
if we interfered with their attack on India, we would not 
be deterred, because the threat is not credible. The threat 
alone is not efficacious; it must be a credible threat. 

For a threat to be credible, first of all the one making 
the threat must have the capability of carrying out the 
threat. So far. Red China has no nuclear capability, so 
their threat would not deter us from our intended actions. 

A similar threat from the USSR, however, would be considered 
very seriously, since the USSR does have a nuclear cap- 
ability sufficient to back up the threat. A second factor 
that influences the credibility of a threat is the costs 
and risks associated with fulfillment of the threat for 
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the party making the threat. For example, If France 
threatened the USSR with nuclear attack, the Soviets 
might not believe the threat, because the costs nec- 
essary and the risks Involved in fulfillment might 
seem too great for France to be able to undertake. If 
the USA made the same threat, however, the costs and risks 
of fulfillment would be much less than those of France, 
and hence the credibility of the threat to the Soviets 
would be enhanced. 

Credibility of a threat is also affected by the type 
of threat that is made, and it would do well for us to 

pause here and examine the two types of threats possible. 

1 

Some threats are merely the communications of ones own 
Incentives, designed to impress upon the other the auto- 
matic consequences of his acts. In this case our motives 
for our fulfillment of the threat are clear and they are 
spelled out for the enemy, in order that he believe our 
threat. Our defense of West Berlin in the event of attack 
might be a good example of this type of threat which we 
will call an "incentive threat." Other kinds of threats 
involve more than Just a communication of Incentives when 
one has no incentives to perform the threat. In this case 
the threat has the sole purpose of deterring through its 
promise of mutual harm. This we shall call a "no-incentives 
threat." Here it is the threat Itself, and not the fulfill- 
ment that is designed to gain the end, for the fulfillment 
would be as harmful to the one making the threat as it would 
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be to the one threatened. An extreme example of a no 
Incentive threat would be a threat to use a doomsday 
machine. Hermann Kahn, in his book OH THERMONUCLEAR 
WAR defines a doomsday machine as a neutron or cobalt 
weapon of such magnitude such that all life on the plan- 
et would be wiped out if it were set off. The use of such 

i 

a weapon would be to no ones advantage and would destroy 
threatener and threatened alike. The threat to use a dooms- 
day machine, however, would probably achieve its object- 
ives without ever being used. Hence it would be the threat 
and not the fulfillment that might gain the desired end 
of deterrence. The credibility of a no-incentives threat 
is even more complicated than that of an incentives thr- 
eat, for it is difficult to believe that one would delib- 
erately destroy himself to gain an objective. The point 
is, however, that if the owner must use his doomsday mach- 
ine, he has already lost his objective, and merely prevents 
anyone else from gaining it. Such a weapon gains credib- 
ility, however, only in certain situations, namely only 
in an extreme or last resort situation. When an opponent 
has his back to the wall, his threat to touch off a dooms- 
day machine may seem all too real. Credibility of no-lncen- 
tive threats short of the extreme of a doomsday machine, 
however, can be enhanced if the threatener can appear to 
believe that he does have an Incentive to carry out the 
threat. He may accomplish this by convincing the opponent 
that he is mad or. capable of irrational action, or that he 
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is committed to a value system which places other incen- 

is 

tives ahead of survival, such as/implied in the slogan 
"Better dead than red." A third, and perhaps more suc- 
cessful way of increasing the credibility of a no-incen- 
tive threat is to give the impression that the threatener 
is so stupid as to not realize the full consequences of 
his action, and hence believes that he has some real incen- 
tives for going ahead with it. In this case the credibil- 
ity of a no Incentive threat is related to incentives, 
even though there are no real incentives for the action , 
but only ficticious ones. 

Continuing on with our discussion of threat cred- 
ibility, a fourth factor increases credibility. A threat 
is more believable if one is committed to its fulfillment. 
This can be done by establishing a "trip wire" policy such 
as we use in Eastern Europe. We station our American troops 
and bases in West Germany for example, so that the Sov- 
iets know that any invasion will necessarily Involve our 
troops and hence trip the wire that brings us into the war 
full force. Another means of commitment to a threat is 
to make its fulfillment a matter of national honor or 
prestige. This too makes backing down in the event of a 
violation extremely difficult and hence commits one to a 
policy of threat fulfillment that becomes credible in the 
eyes of the enemy. These things hold for an incentive threat, 
but what about a no-incentive threat? What about becoming 
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committed to the fulfillment of a threat that would 
he mutually destructive to threatener and threatened 
alike? How can one commit himself in advance to an act 
that he would rather not carry out in the event, in order 
that his commitment deter the other party? For example, 
suppose the Soviets issued an ultimatum to get out of 
Berlin immediately or suffer thermonuclear attack. Given 
our current retaliatory force, such an action would be 
mutually destructive, so the Soviets would hope to force 
us to back down on our Berlin agreements without having 
to resort to their weapons. In order to convince us that 
they were really committed to this policy, what methods 
could they use to increase the credibility of their thr- 
eat? First they could bluff us, by saying that they con- 
sidered the risks greater for us than for them. Or they 
could pretend erroneously that they believe their own 
costs to be small and that they therefore would mistakenly 
go ahead and fulfill the threat. A variation would be to 
pretend to be relying on false or mistaken information. Or 
the Soviets might say that our remaining in Berlin would be 
the highest possible insult to the Soviet people, and so 
they would strike immediately out of revenge If we failed 
to withdraw by the end of the week. This gambit works best 
in situations where they would be truly vengeful. Another 
method that would increase our belief in their threat 
would be to go before the UN and state that their reputa- 
tion and prestige as a world power rests upon destroying the 
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"invaders" of Berlin if they do not withdraw. Such a 
policy would make fulfillment a matter of saving face 
in the eyes of the world and would be very difficult 
to back out of. Another step they might take would be an 
aggression pact with another obviously committed third 
party, such as Red China, which would commit them in 
the eyes of their friends also. Another alternative 
would be to give control of their missile bases over to 
a third party who bore no responsibility for the conflict, 
but whose reputation or salary depended upon fulfillment 
of the threat. For example, they might turn their missile 
firing mechanisms over to the Maffia and pay them $1 
hundred million to fire the missiles if we weren't out of 
Berlin by Friday. 

There are many other means of becoming committed to 
a policy that is irrational such that no-incentives pol- 
icies can become credible. These few should demonstrate 
the possibility. 

Last, we should look at a means of increasing cred- 
ibility of a threat of either the incentives or the no- 
incentlves type in the case of retaliation threats. The 
credibility of a retaliatory threat is increased if the 
means of carrying it out and the responsibility for retal- 
iation are placed in the hands of those whose resolve is 
strongest. In the case of Western Europe, we are now incr- 
easing the credibility of our retaliatory threats by offering 


to the countries of Western Europe Polaris submarines 
and the responsibility of firing them. If West Germany 
accepts our offer, the credibility of a nuclear retal- 
iation over Berlin becomes even more believable to the 
Soviets. 

So much for a brief analysis of credibility factors. 

Continuing on with some threat analysis, one should be 

careful when studying threats and their deterring effects 

to note that the efficacy of a threat is largely depend- 

one 

ent upon the rationality of the/threatened. This is a 
factor not easily measured and certainly not a constant 
that can be quantified into an equation. The rationality 
of the adversary will depend upon the pressures and cir- 
cumstances bearing on him when the threat is made and 
the effect of the threat upon those factors. So Mr. Krus- 
chev may be quite calm and cool and rational over the Cub- 
an affair, but in a week be heated and stubborn, angry 
and irrational over the Berlin situation. Likewise the 
American people are noted for being quite complacent and 
apathetic over some Issues and rather irate and irrational 
over other issues. What may be calculated as a rational 
response to a threat may not be the actual response when 
tensions and tempers are high. Thus there is a terrible 
uncertainty in any calculation of the results of a threat 
and the response that the opponent may have. To plan pol- 
icy on the assumption of predictable rational responses on 
the part of an opponent to a threat is living in the world 


of game theory and not in the complicated world of reality 

Last, and somewhat related to rationality, the eff- 
icacy of a threat will depend to a large extent upon the 
alternatives available to the party threatened. If a 
threat is set up so that there are no alternatives avail- 
able to the threatened, the threat may not deter at all. 
For example, given the choice between war and peace, the 
Soviets would more than likely choose peace. But if they 
are given a choice between war and the possible revolt 
of her subject satellites, they may choose war. In the 
Cuban crisis, if Mr. Kennedy had demanded the withdrawl 
of all communist Influence from Cuba, Including the re- 
gime of Mr. Castro, the Soviet Union might have decided 
to go to War over the issue. As it was, Mr. Kennedy lim- 
ited his objectives In such a way as to allow Mr. Krus- 
chev a way out that was acceptable short of war, and 
hence the threat of nuclear support of the blockade worked 
Hence, the adversary must be left a line of retreat that 
ia a 'live' option short of war, if the threat is really 
to deter. 

There is one other branch of threat analysis that 
we must look at. Deterrence being basically a threat aim- 
ed at deterring someone from a certain action, no dis- 
cussion of the subject would be complete without some 
Inquiry into defense against threats. The best defense 
against a threat is to perform the act before the threat 
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can be made. In the Cuban crisis, President Kennedy 
could be pretty sure that Mr. Kruschev would threaten 
some reprisal to deter us from setting up the Cuban 
blockade. However, by carefully keeping his actions a 
secret, even from the allies, he was able to mobilize 
the blockade force before Mr. Kruschev could counter it 
with a threat. Thus the act was performed before a threat 
could be made to deter it. Another defense is to commit 
oneself to the given course of action before the threat 
can be made. If the opponent sees that we are committed 
irrevocably to the action, we may deter the threat that 
is designed to deter us. Another action that may be taken 
to defend against a threat before the threat is made is 
to share the risk with others. The NATO powers Joint 
involvement in Berlin helps the western powers deter any 
threats the Soviets may wish to issue to West Germany. 

In the event that the threat has already been made, 
there are a few defenses that are used frequently in inter- 
national relations. The one threatened can so misrepresent 
his incentives in the affair as to appear to gain in 
spite of threat fulfillment. Por example, the Soviets 
could make statements about the adequacy of their civil 
defense and air defenses and anti-missile defenses so as to 
convince us that they erroneously believe that they could 
survive a nuclear attack. In such a case we might be 
Induced to withdraw a threat rather than be pushed by 
their "folly" to the brink of nuclear war. 


Another very effective means of dealing with 
threats is ignorance, obstinacy, or simple disbelief 
of the threat. If these attitudes are genuine or appear 
genuine, the one making the threat is put on the spot, 
and placed in the role of attacker if he decides to ful- 
fill the threat. Perhaps the most effective way to deal 
with threats of a major nature for short periods of time 
derive from the simple fact that a threat and commit- 
ment to its fulfillment must be communicated to be effect- 
ive. If one can be unavailable for messages or can destroy 
communications channels before the threat can be made, 
the threat may be deterred, or if not deterred, it can at 
least be postponed. 
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